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PIERPONT'S 

YOUNG READER. 



Q^ This litQe work is the first of a series of popular 
^.Muin^f Books, by the same author. The others ai^ 

1. AMERICAN FIRST CLASS BOOK, 

2. NATIONAL READER, 

3. INTRODUCTION TO THE NATIONAL READER. 

The eeneruus reception which tlie other volumes of this series of read- 
ing booKS have met with, not only in l^s -country, but iu Eng^Iaiid wlure 
two of them hai'e been repiiltlisliedf^io^ther with the suggestion of 
experienced teachers that such a work was much needed, have induced 
the author to prepare this volume, which he has done with much care.— 
aee Frtface. 

The scries is now complete ; and those who have used the other vol- 
ames, win rejoice at the appearance of tliis \ while those wlio have never 
osed either of them will do well to examine them. 

Prom tlu EiMMiiion Reporter, 

"TOa Mv wofk b Imendfld to compiew Mr. Plerpont'i aerie*. Armnml In th« eriler !■ 
vUek Uie booki ue to be ntn into the bamta of chiltmn, h standi thua: 7m Vounf lUadar^ 
fla MfrodMctfam to tt< riational ReodMr, Th* Natioual Readtr^ ami Tk« American Fb-tt 
Gna Book. We arc jnucb plfaaed with the Younf Reader. It ooml>kiea more excelleneea 
bam anjr tioek lor * yeang readera ' tliat we have aeen. The lan^agv ia airepie and intellifible 
• dtiiuran. The ptMea are ahort, and divided into ahort panifrapha. The aelcctiena are 
Aaale, aaa, without an ezeeption, of f^uud moral tendency. Suhhi of the aiuriea are made ai* 
noh*. ud at the aanae time are irapreaaed on the memory by meana of printa. 

" TW Mfwr bouka by thia author help the pupil ibrwanl, bv rerular and ateady atapa^ Ir tkt 
at of iemdh.r, each aiwceailve work conumin^ pieces mor* limcuit than the former. Tbe7 
ave, aDd wUl eontlnne to have, an elevated standi:ig am* heir nuniereta eompetiian. la 
w mtler of (Ute, with a few excepUona, they are auperiei i neat othera." 

From the Boston Recorder 

** Mr. P. haa been very aueoeasfiil in the preparation of tehool booka. Hi* extanaive aeqaainl* 
aee wfth £nc1iah Uteiature, hia g<fod taate, aitd accurate JudeTMnt. hare qualified him to pre 
are a aesfta or reodin? booka for ctdidren, hhherto unequalled for uitcreat and claaaical iiurity. 
te pieaeot work wiU not be foond inferior to ha (nodecesaon. It ia Juat what U ou|rhi va 
a, aa to lani^ia^ aad moral effect, lor children comHieucing^ plain reading." 

>MH the jSnuais tf EdMcation^ edited hj Rev, W, C. Woodbru^e, mUkor y 

a Qeography, 



"Mr. P. haa, OB aeeoant of the aeaieky of materiala, aelected aome of faia pieew from fermeff 

Mnatopa. Be kaa. apparently, in other caaea, taken tome abnple and bmlUar iiUea, avd, 

•«% % dexteiitj whin makes us wiah that all his articles had leea ori|rtnal, in whote at pait, 

^.weo tkem a new firm and dress. Other lessons are wholly origbHJ. Ttw wild* fonna a veiT 

« eolleetiea, iiot only for oie as a reading book for acbaola, bat aa aa addUoB to tlw efaUd'a it 

■viy at lioaia." 

From the CftrMtsan Watekmetn. 

'Mr. P. haa been remaifcaUy aucoeasftil in auitlBg hh aehool booka to flit dHbrsat a|^ af 
*Mioc Mndenta. T%e antlier Itaa overcome wlmt lie ealla * a great IntiiiialB dMIeiilU h writhf 
r dSodren,' that of rabiing their attention. Hlo teaaoM are Uufnietioe wUkomt iekttg 4tiUf 
-rf tim pU without toing Silly." 

From the Chrittian Regieter, '. ^'' 

tnm the erMcisina of some little enea-Hui aathorhy by no means to ko dmfMll-^M laafB 
mt. k geea admirably with the apeUIng book ; that, besidea tte beaotiM ttauina^wtk^iUd^ 
my «• OMch pleaaed, H liaa mere pretty atoriea. wtth fswettei&'WQcte «b4 mmk MkN^^w 
' (kaa moat teob ofit* aisa. • • • - 

oftldBwaili^ 
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PREFACE. 



This little book I have compiled at the request of 
the publishers, and at the suggestion of several teach 
era, whose opinions, founded as they are upon expcri« 
ence, I cannot but respect. 

It has been thought, that even the simplest lessons, 
m * The Introduction to the National Reader,' require 
A higher degree of advancement, in the art of reading, 
Bnd a greater maturity of mind, than can be reason 
ably expected in very young children. And it is^ 
certainly, desirable that those, who have just enlisted 
. in the service of letters, and are doomed by their 
;Cj destiny severe' to be inspecting and reviewing, for 
5j^a good part of each day, colunms of words drawn up 
xin rank and file, having no idea connected witli them 
Nexcept that of the uniform in which they are paraded, 
"^and that of the chiming of their names at roll-call, 
^hould, for a part of the day, at least, be allowed 
Sto seek relaxation, by exercising themselves with words ; 
'^that are drawn together by sense, rather than 1^ 
y^und, and are addressed not to the eye only, but tdT 
,^the mind. 

This book, then, is intended as a companion for 

vthe Spelling Book ; that, when the children are tired 

^ of that, — as, if I rightly remember the liveliness of my 

^own interest in that manual, it may be expected that 

>^they sometimes will be, — they may, by way of variety, 

xftake up this. It is hoped that they will find in k 

something to interest, something to instruct, and uoth-' 

in g to injure them. 

Whether it is because so few writeTft q{ '\dnB4^^^£»^ 
aadmuken to hiraiah good nUL^iiah toi a coo^jwmL 
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like this, or whether there is a great intrinsic difficulty 
in writing for children so as to be instructive without 
being dull, and simple without being silly, it may 
not be certain. But it is certain, tiat but a few 
writers have been happy in the production of pieces 
interesting and profitable to very young children. I 
have, therefore, been obliged to take into this collec- 
tion a good deal of matter that has been repeatedly 
used before. But the labors of Watts, and Barbauld, 
and Edgevvorth, are now common property, and tlie 
more widely they aie scattered over the world, the 
belter for the world will it be. I owe no apology, 
therefore, and I offer none, to ray fellow-laborers in 
this field, for having, like themselves, taken advantage 
of the works of these benefactors of mankind. In re- 
gard to their labors, however, as well as to others ', I 
liave adopted one rule, which is, to alter, without 
scruple, whatever appeared to me objectionable ; and I 
have endeavored to satisfy myself that, in this, I dt» 
the author no wrong, for in no case do I give the 
writer's name. No one, but myself, therefore, is re- 
sponsible for either the thought or the language of any 
lesson. The authorship of a piece is a matter which 
does not often interest very young children ; and I 
^ have made the book for them. A number of the leA- 
aonsun this selection, — some new versions of old fables^ 
ftnd other pieces, both in prose and v^rse, — are my 
own; but I have used no note to distinguish these 
from the rest. 

I commend the book to the notice of teachers, to 

Uie kind judgment of the public, to which I already 

owe much, and to the care of Him who cares for chil- 

, dren, and to whom all, engaged in instruction, are ac* 

countab e for their sacred trust. i 

J. p. 

Boston Nov. 830. 
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THE 

YOUNG READER. 

L Ltjson First. — Introduction. 

I My child, what a good thing it is that you can 
read ! A little while ago, you know, you could only 
read very small words ; and you were forced to spell 
them all, thus, c, a, t, cat ; d, o, g, dog. 

S. Now you can read pretty stories, with a little 
help, and by and by, if you take a good deal of pains, 
you will be able to read them without help. 

3. When you can read in a book, by yourself, it 
will be easy for you to learn a great many things, and 
amuse yourself and your friends by reading, and make 
ycurself learned, and good, and happy. 

4. See, here I have got a book, that has a good 
many stories in it, and a good ma^y pictures, too, 
that Will help you to understand the stories better. 

5. The stories, and the verses, have been made by 
aocae good friends of children. They knew a great 
deal, and v/ished to have all the little boys and girls 
bam gpod books to read in, to make them wiser and 
better. 

6. The first story in this book is about a foolish 
UrJle Jiunb, that would not mmd Vvet tv\q(Oc\r\. K\v\ 
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the story is meant to show that little children, as well 
as little lambs, should always jpjind their parents, and 
take theit advice. 






II. Lesson Second. — The Foolish Lamb. 

1. There was once a shepherd, icj^iiad a great 
many sheep and lambs. He to A^ great deal of 
care of them, and gave them syrew fr^ j[rass to eat, 
and clear water to drink. '^ '-^Hk 

3. If they were sick, he m ifi i ij^MJJB) them, 
ajid when they climbed up a steep Iq||gMKaie lambs 
were ;ired, he used to carry 4tiem in his wms. 

3. When they were all eating their suppers in the 
field, he used to sit upon a stone^ 6r a fence, and play 
them a tune, and sing to thbm ; s^iA so they were the 
happiest sheep and lambs in the v^iole world. 

4. But ever}' night this shepherd used to pen them 
up in a fold. Do you know what a sheep-fold b ? 
Well, I vrill tell you. 

5. It is a kind of pen, made of pales or stakes, 
driven into the ground, with little stickjEi that will herd, 
like willow twigs, twisted and made fast, between to 
stakes, so that nothing can creep in, and nothing c : i 
get out. 

6. Well, and* so every night, when it grew dark ni ^ 
cold, the shepherd called all his flock, sheep and lanri o , 
together, and drove them into the fold, and pen*. :d 
them up. 7. And there they lay as snug, and wanu. 
and comfortable as could be, and nothing could ^ec ir* 
to hurt them ; and the dogs lay round on tbeoutsid ':> 
guard tliem, and bark if any body came near; an'i li' 
the morning the shepherd opened the fcld^ and let ihi. 

a/ieep all go out aga'm* 
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8. Now they were all very happy, as I told you, 
md loved the shepherd dearly that was so t]jood to 
:hein — all except one foolish little lamb, that did not 
ike to be shut up every night in the fold. 

9. So this lamb came to her mother, who was a 
vise old sheep, and said to her, I wonder why we are 
11 shut up so every night ! the dogs are not shut uj), 
nd why should we be shut up ? 10. I think it is 
ery hard, and I will get away if I can, I am resolved ; 

..jr I like to run about where I please, and 1 think it 
ery pleasant in the woods by moon-light. 

11. Then the old sheep said to her, You are very 
lly, you little lamb ; you had better stay in the fold 
'he shepherd is so good to us, that we should always 
. 1 as he bids us ; and if you wander about by your- 
- If, I dare say you will come to some harm. 

12- I dare say not, said the little lamb ; and so 
hen the evening came, and the shepherd called thorn 
.1 to come into the fold, she would not come, but 
ept slyly under a hedge and hid herself. 

13. When the rest of the lambs were all in the fol J 
* d fast asleep, this little lamb came out, and jumped, 

d frisked, and danced about; and she got out cf the 
Id, and got into a forest full of trees, and a very fierce 
df came rushing out of a cave and howled very loud. 

14. Then the silly lamb wished she had been shut 
, in the fold; but the fold was a great way olF, and 
. s wolf saw her, and seized her, and cai-ried her away 

1 dismal, dark den, all covered with bones and blood. 

1 5. In this den, the wolf had two cubs, and the wolf 
'•1 to them, Here, I have brought you a young fat 

: ; 'lb — and so the cubs took her, and growled over 
{. a Kttle while, and then tore her to pieces, and 
^ •- „ • her up. 

* Pronmtnced et. 
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in. Lesson Third. — The Q^uariehomf. Cc£k$. 

1. Here is a story alMiiit two fi)ollsli cocks thai 
iverealvvays (juarrelling, whii-h 1< very n!iii};liiy. You 
do not quarrel ? jVa, 1 uiii ;.'ki(l of it; but If you stk 
any little boys tliat qiiiirrel, you may tell tbem llie sUay 
tf tlic cocks. Tills Is ii : 

)i. Tlicre was once a hrji ivlio lived in a fann-yard, 
and slie liud a Inr^rr; bj'ood of cliicUens. Slie tool^ 
great deal of cni-c of tlufii), and i^iliuiml tbem unaft 
Ler wiitgs every night, and Tud tliem, and nursed them 
very well. 

3. Tlie chickens were all very good, except two 
cocks that were always quarrellin'! with one another. 
They were hardly out of the shell before they began 
to peck at each other ; and when they grew bigger ihej 
Ibught till they were all bloody. 




If one picked up a grain of com, the i 
sJsn^s wanted to have it. They never looked p 
e their ieathen were pu\led off m &^>»«( 
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they were quite bare ; and they pecked at ooe another's 
eyes till they were both almost blind. 

5. The old hen very often told them how naughty 
it was to quarrel so ; but they did not mind her. 6. 
So one day these two cocks had been fighting, as they 
always did ; and the biggest cock, whose nauie was 
Chanticleer,* beat the other, and crowed over him, 
and drove him quite out of the yard. 

7. The cock that had been beat, slunk away and 
hid himself; for he was vexed that he had been con- 
qi4^d, and he wanted sadly to be revenged ; but he 
did not know how to manage it, for he was not strong 
enough^ himself. 8. So, after thinking a great deal, 
he went to an old sly fox that lived near, and said to 
him, Fox, if you will come with me, 1 ^^iil sl>ow you 
where there is a large fat cock in a farm-yard, and 
you may eat him up if you will. 

9. The fox was very glad, for he was hungry 
enougn, ana ne said. Yes, I will come, with all my 
heart, and I will not Jeave a feather of him. 

10. So they went together, and the cock showed 
Renard the way into the iarm-yard ; and there was poor 
Chanticleer asleep upon the perch. And the fox seiz- 
ed liim by the neck, and ate him up ; and the other 
cock stood by and crowed for joy. 

11. But when the ibx had done, he said. Chanti- 
cleer was very good, but I have not had enough yet i 
and so he flew upon tlie other cock^ and ate bini up 
too, m a moment. 

* Ch pronouneed €s in ehutoh 
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IV. Lesson Fourth. — Story of Harry. 

1. There was a litde boy whose name was Harry ; 
and his father and mother sent him to school. Now 
Harry was a clever fellow, and loved his book ; and 
he got to be the first in his class. 

2. So his mother got up one morning very early, 
and called Betty the maid, and said, Betty, I think we 
must bake a cake for Harry, for he has learned his 
book very well. And Betty said, Yes, with all Ay 
heart. 

3. So they made a nice cake. It was very large, 
and stuffed full of plums and sweetmeats, orange and 
citron ; and it was iced all over with sugar : it was 
white and smooth on the top, like snow. 

4. So this cake was sent to school. When little 
Harry saw it, he was very glad, and Jumped about foi 
joy; and he hardly staid for a knife to cut a piece, 
but gnawed it like a little dog. 

5. So he ate till the bell rang for scbooVand after 
school he ate again, and ate till he mfi/L to bed ; nay, 
his bed-fdflow told me that he laid his cake under his 
pillow, and sat up b the ^bt to eat some. So he 
ate till it was all gone. 

6. But presently after, this little boy was very 
sick, and ill ; and every body said, I wonder what is the 
matter with Harrv — he used to be so brisk, and play 
about more nimbly than any of the boys , and now he 
looks pale, and is very ill. 

7. And somebody said, Harry has had a rich c 
anfli ate it all up very soon, and that has made hm. '. 
So they sent for Dr. Ctmomile, and he gave b r 1 
do not know how much bitter stuff 

A Poor Hmj did not like \\ «i %Vi,\3MX \a v ^:^ 
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IbiceQ to take it, or else he would have died, jtm 
know. So at last he got well again, but his mo^r 
said she would send him no more cakes. 



V. Lesson Fupth. — Story of Peter. 

1. Now there was another boy, who was one of 
Harry's schoolfellows : his name was Peter ; the boys 
used to call him Peter Careful. 

2. And Peter had written his mother a very neat, 
pretty letter — ^there was not one blot in it all. So 
his mother sent him a cake. 

3. Now Peter thought with himself, I will not 
make myself sick with this good cake, as^ silly Harry 
did ; I will keep it a great while.. So he took the 
cake and tugged it up stairs. 4. It was very heavy ; 
ne could hardly carry it. And he locked it up in 
his box, and once a day he crept slyly up stairs, and 
ate a very little piece, and then locked his box again. 

S\. So he kept it several weeks, and it was not 
gone, for it was very large : But, behold ! the mice 
got into his box and nibbled some. 6. And the cake 
grew dry and mouldy, and at last was good for nothing 
at aU; So he was obliged to throw it. away, and it 

S'evfld him to the very heart, and nobody was sorry 
him 



VI. Lesson Sixth. — :<Sfory of BiUy. 

1. Well; there was another little boy, at. the same 
school, whose name was Billy. And one do.'j Vo& 
rDother sent bun a cake, because ^ie\QV^dL\vYa:k^^^l 
And be hred her dearly. 
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fi. Whea the cake came, Billy said to his schod^ 
fellows, I have got a cake ; come, let us go and eat it. 

3. So they came about him like a parcel of bees ; 
tnd Billy took a slice of cake himself, and then gave 
a piece to one, and a piece to another, and a piece to 
another, till it was almost gone. 

4. Then Billy put the rest by, and said, I will eat 
k to-morrow. So he went to play, and the boys all 
played together very merrily. 

5. But presently after, an old blind fiddler came 
into the court : he had a long white beard ; ^ and because 
be was blind, he had a little dog in a string to lead him. 

6. So he came into the court, and sat down upon a 
Stone, and said, My pretty lads, if you will, I will play 
you a tune. And they all left off their sport, and 
came .and stood round him. 

7; - And Billy saw that while he played, the tears 
ran down his cheeks. And Billy said, Old man, why 
do you cry ? 8. And the old man said. Because I am 
very hungry: I have nobody to give me any dinners 
or suppers. I have nothing in the world, but this 
little dog; and I cannot work« If I could work I 
would. 

9. Then Billy went, without saymg a word, and 
(etched the rest of his cake, which he had intended 
jto eat another day, and he said, Here, old man ! here 
is some cake for you. 

10. The old man said, Where is it ? for I am blind ; 
I cannot see iu So Billy put it into his hat. And 
the fiddler thimked him, and Billy was more glad than 
if he had eaten ten cakes. 

11. Pray which do you love best? Do you love 
Harry; Peter, or Billy best ? 
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VII. Lesson Seventh.— rTAe Cruel Bay. 

I. As a bird one day was flying to seek food for 
hs young ones, a boy saw it ; ^ be had a gun in his hand, 
and shot tlie poor thing through its head, and down 
t fell to the ground. 2. The boy then ran to it, and 
picked it up ; and when he saw that it was dead, he 
gave it to his dog to eat. 

3. How cnel and wicked it was to kill the poor 
bird, which never did any harm in all its life ; and to 
take it from its young ones that were in the nest, 
waiting for it to come back and feed them ! 

4. The poor little birds could not think why their 
dear mother staid so long from them, and kept chirp-^ 
ing and chirping till they were quite tired. At night 
they grew so cold, for want of their mother to brood 
over them, that they did not know what to do. 

5. There were five in the nest, and two of them 
were starved to death with cold and hunger, that night. 
The other three lived till the next morning, when, get- 
ting to the edge of the nest, to look for their mother, 
two of them fell out and broke their bones. 

6. They lay in great pain, for some time, upon the 
ground, but could not move, for they were too young 
to hop or fly. At last a great hog that was passing 
by saw them on the ground, and ate them up, and so 
put them cmt of their pam. 

7. But the other poor little thing, that was left m 
the nest, did not die so soon, for it lived all day veiy 
cold, and in great pain,fit)m bedng so hungry for want 
of food. 

8. I; kept chirping as long as it bad strength to 

* The two wordM^'BtLW it'* axe not to \m imA «» SS. V^okm "w^m 
am / tttwmn them. 
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imke any noise, in hopes its mother \iould hear, and 
come and feed it. But, poor thing, she had been 
shot by the cruel boy, and was dead, and could not 
bear it. 

9. Sa, flt last, when it was quite tired, it lay still at 
the bottom of the nest; and in the night it rained 
fast, and the wind blew, and at last it died of cold, 
like the others. 

10. Tlius there was an end to five pretty young 
dirds, that all died in so dreadful a way, because a 
ranton, cruel and wicked boy shot their poor mother. 



VllL Lesson Eighth. — The Good-natured Boy. 

1. A little boy, whose name was James, went out 
one morning to walk to a village, about five miles finoiD 
die place where he lived, and took with him, in a baji- 
ket, the food that was to serve him the whole day. 

2. As he was walking along, a poor little half-st^vec* 
dog came up to him, wagging his tail, and seeming to 
entreat him to take pity on him. 

3. The little boy at first took no notice of him ; 
but at length, seeing how lean and fambhed he was, 
he said, 4. ** This dog must be very hungry ; if ] 
give him part of my dinner, I shall be obliged to go 
home hungry myself; however, as he seems to want 
it more than I do, he shall have a part of it." 

5. Saying this, he gave the dog part of what he had 
in the basket, who ate"^ as if he had not tasted victualsf 
for a fortnight, t 

6. James went on a little farther, his dog still fol- 
lowing him, and fawning upon him witli the greatest 
jfTsilitude and aflfegtion, ^^J^ ^'^ ^^^ ^ V^^ ^ \\ot^' 
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«jiug upon tie ground, and groaning as if he was 
Tery ill. 7. He went up to him, and saw that he was 
almost starved, and so weak that he was unable to rise. 
" I am very much afraid," said the boy, " if I stay 
to assist this horse, that it will be dark before I can 
return, and I have heard there are several robbers in 
die neighborhood. 8. However, I will try : it is 
doing a good action, to tiy to relieve him, and God 
Almighty will take care of me." 
■ .9. He then went and pulled up some grass, which 
he brought to the horse's mouth, who immediately 
began to eat with much relish ; as his chief disease 
was hunger. 10. He then fetched some water in his 
hat, which the animal drank up, and soon seemed to 
be so much refreshed, that after a few trials, he got 
up, and began to eat grass. 

11. James then went on a little farther, and saw a 
man wading about in a pond of water, without being 
able to get out of it. 12. '^ What is the matter, good 
man ? " said James to him ; " can't you find your way 
out of the pond ? " 

13. " No, God bless you, my good little master," 
said the man ; '^ for such 1 take you to be by your 
voice. 14. I have fallen into this pond, and know 
not how to get out again, as I am quite blind, and am 
almost afraid to move for fear of bemg drowned." 

15 " Well," said James, " though 1 shall be wet 
to dke skin, if you will throw me your stick, 1 wil. 
iry to help you out of it." 

16. The blind man then threw .the stick to the side 
^vhero he had heard the voice; the little boy caught 
it, and went into the water, feeling venr carefully be. 
tare faim, lest he should go beyond his de^^ttv. \n^« 
At leogtb he reached the blind maxi) Wc^Vv&V] ^^ 
madg 9nd led bim cut 
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18. Tlieblindmnn then gave him a thousand thanki, 
and toldliim hecouldgrapehls way home; and Jamet 
ran on as hard as he could, to prevent being too late. 



IX. Lesson Ninth.— jH'te Rett of the jome Story. 

1. James had not proceeded far before he saw a" 
poor sailor, who had lost both his legs in a battle at 
lea, hopping along on crutches. 

2. " God bless you, my little master," gaid the 
sailor ; " I have fought many a battle in my country's 
defence, but now 1 am crippled, as you see, and have 
neither victuals nor money, althou'h I am almost 
iamished." 

3 The little boy could not resist his inclinaticKi to 
relieve him ; so he gave him all the victuals that he had 
left, and said, " God help you, poor lUao ! this is all 
1 have, othenrise you should have more." 

4. He then ran along, and presently arrived m the 
tmm lie ma ^mg to, did bis enand, «i\d teb»»A lOr 

* B«a noi* «B p. Vt- 
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mrds his own home, as fast as he could. 5. But he 
had not gone much more than half-way, before the 
night ahut b very dark, without either moon or stars 
to light him. 

6. The poor little boy did all that he was able, to 
find his way, but lost it in turning down a lane which 
brought him into a wood, where he wandered about a 
great while, without being able to find any path to lead 
him out. 

7. Tited out at last, and hungry, he felt himself 
96 feeble that he could go no farther, but sat himself 
down upon the ground and cried most bitterly. 

8. Here he sat for some time, till at last the little 
dog, who had never forsaken him, came up to him 
wagging his tail, and holding something in his mouth. 
9. James took it from him, and saw it was a hand- 
kerchief, nicely pinned together, which somebody had 
dropped and the dog had picked up. 

10. Upon opening it he found several slices of 
bread and meat, which the little boy ate with great 
satisfaction, and felt himself much refreshed with this 
meal. 

,11. "So," said he to his dog, «I see that if I 
gave you a breakfast, you have given me a supper, 
and a good turn is never lost, even if it is done to 
a dog." 

12. He then once more tried to find his way out 
of the wood, but it was to no purpose ; he only scratch- 
ed his legs with briers, and slipped down in the di|t, 
without being able to find his way out. 

* 13. He was just going to give up all hope of get- 
i\oi home, when he happened to see a horse feeding 
berare him ; and gomg up to him, he saw, by the li^ht 
4[ the moon, wbicii just then began \o ^\i\w^) ^^v. *^ 
the veiv same that he had f!^ m xVv^ xowwCxswv 
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14. ^'Perhaps/' siud James, 'Uhis horse, as 1 
have Veen so good to him, will let me get upon his 
back| and he may bring me out of the wood, as he 
must know the way." 15. He then went up to the 
borse, speaking to him, and patting him, and the horse 
let him get upon his back ; and then went slowly along 
through the wood, grazing as he went, till he brought 
him to an opening whicii led to the road. 

16. James was much rejoiced at this, and saiJ, 
" If 1 had not saved this creature's life in the morning, 
I should have been obliged to stay here all night ; I 
see by this, that a good turn is never lost." 

17. But the poor little boy had yet a greater dan- 
ger to undergo ; for, as he was going along a dark lane, 
two men rushed out upon him, laid hold of him, and 
were going to strip him of his clothes. 18.. But just as 
they were beginning to do it, the little dog bit the 
leg of one of the men so hard, that he left the little 
boy, and pursued the dog, that ran howling and bark- 
ing away. 

19. At this instant a voice was heard that cried 
out, " Tliere the rascals are ; let us knock them down ! " 
which frightened the remaining man so much, that he 
ran away, and his companion lolluwed him. 

20. .James then looked up, and saw it was the sail- 
or, whom he had fed in the morning, carried upon 
the shoulders of the blind man, whom he nad helped 
out of the pond. 

21. "There^,my lad," said the sailor, "God be 
thanked I >ve have come in time to do you a service, 
in return for what you did us in the morning. 22. 
As I lay under a hedge, I heard these villains talk of 
robbing a little boy, and from the description, I con- 
eluded it must be you; but I was so laino, that 1 

should not have been able to get Yieie "m uwa v^ V^^ 
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you, if I had not met this honest blind man, who tootc 
me upon his back while 1 showed him ihe^way." 

23. James thanked them heartily for thus defend- 
ing him ; and they went all together, to his father's 
house, which was not far off, where they were all 
kindly entertained with a supper and a bed. 

24. The little fellow t(X)k care of his faithful dog 
as long as he lived, and has never forgotten that we 
must do good to others, if we wish them to do the 
same to us. 



X. Lesson Tenth. — Tlie Liar not believed when 

he speaks the Truth. 

1. A wicked young lad was set by his father to 
take care of the sheep that fed in a field near a great 
wood. To make himself sport, by what he called 
good jokes, he used to cry out, " Help ! Help ! a wolf! 
a wolf! " 

2. When those who were at work near the pasture, 
or were going along the road, heard him, they would 
niD as fast as they could, to help him ; and when they 
came where he was, he would laugh at them for being 
made fools of. 

3. This he did a good many times ; till, at last, a 
great hungry wolf did, indeed, come out of the wood, 
and ran in among the sheep, and began to kill them. 
The boy then, in a great fright, cried out as loud as 
hn .'1,0 here is a wolf! a wolf ! He is kilhng 
.lie ^ .i p ! Help, O help ! 

4. ^'ou see, m the picture, that the wolf has killed 
one ^:) tep, and is killing another, and tlie naughty boy 
38 n^ "ag away, and calling out for hsX^^ 
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5. But the folks, who were a good way off, when 
they heaad hiin, said, each to himself, " Ah, my lad, 
you will not cheat me, and make a fool of me, again ; 
1 do not believe there is any wolf among your sheep; 
and if there is, you may take care of him yourself." 
And so no one came. 

6. When the wolf had killed a good many of th» 
•lieep, and the rest had run away, he ran after the 

. wicked boy, and, as lie lias not been seen by any one 
since, and some hones of a boy were found itv tbfe 
wood a great while after, there can he no doubt thtt 
this wicked boy was torn to pieces by the wolf. 

7. By this story, we see that wihea a feizna a 
known to be a liar, be is not beliwr wl when he tells 
tlie truth. 



XI. Lzssort Eleventh. — TV Careleu GtrL 

I. A little girl, whose lAothei was so kind H U 
teach her to read, had a great many pretty 'joo^j 
g/fva to her; bat she was sosiUy tfeax «« ■woo'.il w»t 



^ 
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ike care \ f them ; but nsod to spoi I, and teai and 
lirty thenij so that the}'' conld not be read. 2. One 
[day her aunt gave her a Yoniig Reader, full of 
jllories, and pretty pictures. 1 !cr aunt desired her 
fto take care of it, and not let it get either dirty or 

tOTO. 

3. The little girl said she would he sure to keep 
'ilvcry safe. But shp fori^ot to put it into her box, 
iftfer she had been reading it ; and so it was tossed 
abbat, and some of the leaves were pulled out^ 
and the cover was broken off; and at last a little 
dog played with it, and gnawed it to pieces. 

4. Then the httle girl could not read in it any 
more, or see the pretty pictures again. She was 
now very sorry that she had been so careless, and 
vished for a new book, and her father was so 
kind as to buy her one. 

6. But she soon let that be spoiled, as the last 
hadtbeen. At last all her friends grew tired of* 
giving her books, when they saw that she took no 
care of them ; so she was forced to go without, 
ani' not have any book to read in. 

'j. What a sad thing that was, to have no book 
to "road, but to grow up a dunce, and not be able 
to spell or read ! I hope all the little boys and 
gi "Is who hear about this careless child, will think 
of h'?r, and take care not to let their own books 
I" so spoiled and torn as hers were. 

7. When they have done reading, they must put 
n 'vay their books in some place where they will be 
*;ilb, and ready for them the next time they want 

iem, for none but dunces tear or lose tlieir books. 

3 
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Xll. Lesson Twelfth. — Evening. ] 

1 . It IS a pleasant evening. Come hither, CharleSj « 
look at the sun. The sun is in the West. Yes, be- \ 
cause he is going to set. 

2. How pretty the sun looks ! We can look at 
him now ; he is not so bright as he was at* dinnep-* 
time, when he was up high in the sky. And hour 
beautiful the clouds are ! There are crimson clodds, 
and purple and gold colored clouds. 

3. Now the sun is going down at a great pace. 
Now we can see only half of him. Now we caonot 
see him at all. Farewell, sun 1 till to-morrow momr 
ing. 

4. But now, Charles, tarn your face the other 
way, to the East. What is it that shines so belund 
the trees? Is it fire? IN*), it is the moon. It is 
very large ; and how red it is! like blood. 

5. The moon is round now, because it is full 
moon ; but it will not be so round to-morrow night; 
it will lose a little bit from one side ; and the next 
night it JKll lose a little bit more; and more the next 
night ; and so on till it is like your bow when it is 
bent. 

6. Then it will not be seen till after you are ^n bed; 
and it will grow less and less, t'dl, in a foitnight,^ there 
will be no moon at all. 

7. Then, after that, there will be a new mooii ; 
and you will see it in the afternoon ; and it wiU be 
very thin at first, but it will grow rounder and bfffftdt 
efery day, till* at last, in another fortnight,* it wiUImF 
fiill moon agma like thb, and you will see it rise agtia^ 
behind the trees. 



^y^ 
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XUl. Lesson Thirteenth. — Praise to God. 

1. Come, let us praise God^ for he is exceedingly 
great ; let us bless God, for he is very good. 

2. He made all things ; the sun to rule the day, 
the moon to sliine by night. 

3. He made the great whale, and the elephant^ and 
the little worm that crawleth upon die ground. 

4. The little birds sing praises to God, when they 
warble sweetly in the green shade. 

6. The brooks and rivers praise God, when they 
munnur melodiously amongst the smooth pebbles. 

6. I will praise God with my voice ; for I may 
praise him, though I am but a little child. 

7* A few years ago, and I was but a little infant, 
and my tongue was dumb within my mouth. 

8. And I did not know the great name of God, 
fcr my reason was not come unto me. 

9. But I can now speak, and my tongue shall 

C'lse him : I can think of all his kindness, and my 
rt shall love him. 

10. Let him call me, and I will come unto him, 
let him eommand, and I will obey him. 

11. When lam older, I will praise him better; 
and I wiH never forget God, so long as my life le- 
mainetb in me. 



_ n 

XIV Lesson Fourteenth.—^ Walk in the 

Fields. 

1. Come, let us go forth into the fields, let us .see • 
boir ibe Bowers spring, let us listen lo \\i& ivw^^^ 
te Inrds, and sport ourselves upoiv X\ve wcssr ^"as^*. 
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2. The winter is over and gone, the buds come 
out upon the trees, the crimson blossoms of the 
pieach* and the nectarine are seen, and the green 
leaves sprout. 

3. The hedges are bordered with tufts of prim- 
roses, and yellow cowslips that hang down their 
heads ; and the blue violet lies hid beneath the shade. 

4. The young goslings are running upon the 
green, they are just hatched, their bodies are cov- 
ered with yellow down ; the old ones hiss with 
anger if any one comes near. 

5. The hen sits upon her nest of straw ; she 
watches patiently the full time, till the young 
chickens get strength to break the shell with their 
bills, and cAie out. 

6. The lambs sport in the field, they totter by 
the side of their dams, their young limbs at first 
can hardly support their weight. ~f 

7. If you fall, little Iambs, you v/ill not be hurt 
there is spread under you a carpet of soft grass ; 
ii is spread for you and us. 

' 8. The butterflies flutter from bush to bush, 
and open their wings to the warm sun. 

9. The young animals of every kind are sporting 
about, they feel themselves happy, they are glad to 
be alive ; they thank God that he has made them alive, 

10. They may thank him in their hearts, but we 
can thankhim with our tongues ; our gifts arc greater 
than theirs; therefore we ought to praise him more. 

11. The birds can warble, and the younglambs 
can bleat ; but we can open our lips in his praise, 
we can speak of all his goodness. 

12. Therefore we will thank him for ourselves^ 
and we will thank him for those that cannot speak. 

JS. Trees that blosso n, and UU\e\axtitos\ii'ft.X%Vxj 
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ibout, if you could^ you would say how good he is ; 
^ but you are dumb, we will say it for you. 
'^ 14. We will not offer you up in sacrifice, but we 

will ofier sacrifice for you, on every hill, and in every 
^ green field ; we will offer the sa^^^of thanksgiving, 
^^J ind tlie iucense of praise ^ H^^ 

ih 




XV. Lesson Fifteenth. — Quadrupeds. 

1. Do you know how many legs a horse Ijas ? 
Yes, a horse has four legs. And do you know what 
ID animal is called that has four legs ? 

3. It is called a quadruped. The cow is a quadru- 
ped; and the dog, and the lion, and all tMbeasts. ^ But 
iurds are not quadrupeds, for they have only two legs. 

3. Some quadrupeds have hoofs."^ Tlie horse has 
hoofs ; so has the ass, and the cow : but the dog has 
DO hoofs ; the dog has toes and claws ; so the dog is 
not hoofed, but. digitated ;'|' and the cat, and the squir- 
relj and a great many more, are digitated. 

4. The hoof of the horse is whole,J it is all in one 
piece ; but the hoof of the cow is parted, as if it were 
twpboofs. That is bemg cloven-footed; the hoof 
is cloven. 

6. The cow, and the sheep, and the hog, and the 
ftag, are all cloven-footed ; but the horse, and the 
aai^ hgye whole hoofs. 

6. The ass says, I am a quadruped ; I am a veiy 
piidoDt, good creature. I have hoofs, and very long 
aars: I bray very loud. The horse is frightened 
i^hen I bray, and starts back ; but I am very meek, 
dUid never hurt any thing. 

7. My-jounof ones are colts*, 1 sv\c!^^ ^\^\sv» \ 

Iwofi, not hiiffs. ^ di'-S-tL-Vftdi. \\»S^<i,\tfaJcVx^ 

3* 
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am not so big as a horse, and cannot gallop fast, but 
1 work veiy hard. Sometiinefs 1 cany httle boys on 
my back, two or three at a time, and they whip me, 
and prick my sides, to make me go faster. 

8. I carry gi-^yy^ market, and turnips, and pota 
toes ; and sometmgPI carry a great load of pans, and 
mugs, and pots, ^I^Hf^ich my back is almost broke ; 
and I get nothinTjpj my dinner but a few prickly 
thistles and some coai*se grass from off the common. 

9. I .have no stable to go into as a horse has ; I 
always lie out in the fields, in the snow, and • in the 
rain, but I am very contented. 

10. I give milk as well as the cow ; and my milk 
IS very gooq^r people that are sick, to make them 
well again. ^ 

11. Ha ! what is there amongst the furze ? I can see 
only Its eyes. It has very large, full eyes. It is a hare. 

12. It is in its form, squatting down amongst the 
bushes to hide itself; for it is very fearful. The hare . 
is very innocent and gentle. 

13. Its color is lirown; but in countries which 
are very cold it turns white as snow. It has a short, 
bushy tail ; its lip is parted, and very hairy ; and it al- 
ways moves its lips. Its hind legs are very long, that 
it may run the better. 

14. The hare feeds upon herbs, and roots, and the 
bark of young trees, and green com ; and sometimes 
it will creep through the hedge, and steal into the 
gardens, to eat pinks and a little parsley. 

15. It loves to play and skip about by Diocmlight, 
and to bite the tender blades of grass when the new 
is upon them, but in tlie day-time it sleeps in its form. 

16. It sleeps with its eyes open, because it b verjr 
/earful and timid, and when it heais thft leul noiae it 

starts and nricka up its large eara. 
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fast, fa !?• When the huntsman sounds his horn, and tl 
boys c poor harmless hare hears the dogs coming, then 
hip (Q nms awajr very swiftly, straight forward, suetching i 
legs, and leaves them all behind. 

18. But the dogs pursue her^nd she grows tu^ 
ind cannot run so fast as at firstr Then she double 
and turns, and runs back to her fonn,* that the houm 
may not find her ; but they run with their noses to tl 
ground, smelling till thej have fbund her out. 

19. So when she has run five or six miles, at la 
she stops and pants for breath, and ciMt run no furthe 
Hien the hounds come up and tea/her, and kill he 
Tbm, Wjben she is dead, her little limbs, which mov< 
80 bsif grow quite stiff, and cannot move at all. 

20. A snail could go faster than a hare when it 
dead; and its poor little heart, that beat so quick, 
quite still and cold ; and its round, full eyes are di 
and dim ; and its soft, furry skin is all torn and blood, 
It is good for nothing now but to be roasted. 



XVI. Lesson Sixteenth. — The Dog and the Wo\ 

1. A wolf and a dog met by chance in the field 
"How do you do, sir?" said the wolf; "I am gb 
lo see you, with all my heart. Dear me ! how fat r.i 
phunp you look, since I saw you last ! If 1 an r. 
loo bold, sir, ipray how came you to be in so fine 
plieht? for my part, poor wretch! I am so thhi ai 
so lean that you may count all the bones in my si n 
8» " Why, my friend," said the dog, " I ser e 
good master ; I guard hb house from thieves ; ar..l i 
\ my pains 1 lodge in a warm kennel, and eat of d 
^ bat mcBt he can give me." 

3 "h that the caser' s&Ad xYv^^^N^"^ 

' Tbe wat or ted wVm* ite \Aa twto^ 



Bbould be glad to serve him too. Pray be so kmd as 
to speak a good word for me." — "I will," said the 
dog ; " do but come witli me, and I do not doubt that 
I shall help you to a good place." 




4. But as tliey went along, the wolf spied a bare 
place round the neck of the dof;. where the bair iiad 
bsen worn oIF by llie chain. "Oh sir," said he, 
"what do I see here? your neck is quite bare!" 

6. "Why, to tell you the truth," said the dog, 
"it is the mark of a chain, which my good master 
puts on me in the daytime, that 1 may not bite thow 
, . who come to sfee him." 
' 6. "Indeed!" said the wolf; "why, then, I tell 
you what, if this is the case, you may keep your good 
master, and your wanu kennel, and your lUce fare, 
and your long^aia to yourself, for me. 7. I would 
rather go where I please, and be lean and thin, than 
be a slave all my life for the sake of good eating." 
And with t.iat oS he sprung, and did not so much as 
•top to say. Good-bye to you. 
a. From this fable we may Veam, \Jatt V> \« C«e is 
vao of the best gifts of hewen, M ■«« 4n ««. ra^* 
^ had aag of our fieadom. 
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XVIL Lesson Sevententh. — The Code, the Cat, 

and the Young Mouse. 

1. A young mouse, that had seen very little of the 
world, came running one day to his mother, in great 
baste. 

2. " Oh, mother," said he, " I am frighted almost 
to death ! I have seen the most singular creature that 
e?er was. He has a fierce angry look, and struts 
aboi^t upon two legs : a strange piece of flesh grows 
oa his head, and another under his throat, as red as 
blood. 

8. ^' He flapped his arms against his sides, as if he 
ntoaded to rise into the air, and stretching out his 
heid| he opened a sharp-pointed mouth so wide that 
I thought he was going to swallow ma up ; then he 
loared at me so, that I trembled in every joint, and 
was glad to run home as fast as I could. 

4. " If I had not been frightened away by this ter- 
rible monster, I was just going to form an acquflfint- 
ance with the prettiest creature you ever saw. . 5. 
She had a soft fur skin, thicker than ours, and beau- 
tifully streaked with black and gray ; with a modest 
look, and a manner so humble* and • courteous,! that 
I thought I could have fallen in love with her. 

6. " Then she had a fine long tail, which she waved 
about so prettily, and looked so earnestly at me, that 
I do believe she was just going to speak to me, when 
the horrid monster frightened me away ". 

7. " Ah, my dear childj" said the mother, " you 
liave escaped being devoured, but not by that monster 
you- were so much afraid of, which, in truth, was only 
I bir J, and would have done you no maimer of harm. 



8. The sweet creature, of whom you seein so fond, 
WHS no other than a cat ; who hates our race, and svib- 
eists by devouring mice. Learn from this, my dear, 
oevor, while you live, to rely on outn'ard appearances. 



XLIII. Lesson E-oh " - 

to Law 



-T^- Cats that went 



Bt 


^ 


^>. Ill '%> 


H^BI^^?~— 
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tb refore, 
o try the 



al 

3 L m d h mp out- 

weighs the other, and unmediately bit off a large 
piece, in order, lie observed, to malie ibem equal. 

4. The opposite scale was now become the heav- 
iest, tvbicb afforded our judge another rewos fiw • 
*K!ond mouthful. 
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5. ''Hold, hold/' said the two cats^ who began to 
be alaimed for the event, '^ give us our shares, and 
we are satisfied." 6. " If you are satisfied," re- 
rurDed*<^the monkey, "justice is not; a case of this 
intricate nature is by no means so soon determined." 

7. Upon which he continued to nibble first one 
piece, and then the other, till the poor cats, seeing 

^^^ their cheese gradually diminishing, entreated him to 
pve himself no further trouble, but deliver to them 
what remabed. 

8i " Not so fast, not so fast, I beseech you, friends," 
repGed the monkey ; " we owe justice to ourselves as 
wdl as to you : what remains is due to me in right of 
my office : " upon which he crammed the whole into 
ha mouth, and with great gravity dismissed the court. 

8. The scales of the law are seldom poised, till 
Etde or nothin;^ remains in either. 






XIX. Lesson Nineteenth. — T7ie Martens. . 

1. Look up, my dear (said his father to little Wil- 
fiam) at those birdsnests above the chamber windi ws, 
Denetth the eaves of the house. Some, you see, are 
3ut just begun — ^nothing but a little clay stuck againsi 
ihe wall. Others are half finished ; and others are 
quite built — close and tight — leaving nothing but a 
:::nall hole for the birds to come in and go ojt at. 

S. What nests are they ? said William. They are 
Martens' nests, replied his father : and there you see 
I ha owners. How busily they fly backwards and 
s rwards, l^ringmg clay and dirt in their biMs, and lay- 
<T g it upon theur work, forming it into shape whfa 
i iliisir bills and feet ! v.^ 

■ A The Bests are built very strong %iA \SK«^^\SM 
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mud waJl, and are lined with feathers, to make i 
b^d for the young. Martens are a kind of swal 
They feed on flies, gnats, and other insects ; an 
ways build in towns and villages about the house 

4. People do not molest them, for they do 
rather than harm, and it is very amusing to view 
manners and actions. See how swiftly they 
through the air in pursuit of their prey ! 

5. In the morning they are up by day break 
twitter about your window while you are asleep in 
and all day long they are upon the wing, getting 
for themselves and their young. 

6. As soon as they have caught a few flies, 
hasten to their nests, pop into the hole, and feed 
little ones. 

7. I will tell you a story about the great care 
take of theu* young. A pair of martens once 
their nest in a porch ;^md when they had young < 
it happened that one of them, climbmg up to the 
before he was fledged, fell out, and lighting upoi 
stones, was killed. 

8. The old birds, perceiving this accident, wen 
got short bits of strong straw, and stuck them 
mud, like palisades, or stakes, all round the hd 
the nest, in order to keep the other little ones 
tumbling after their poor brother. 

9. How cunning that was ! cried William. Yes. 
his father, and I can tell you another story of thei 
gacity, and also of their disposition to help one ano 

10. A saucy cock-sparrow (you know what ii 
dent rogues they are !) had got into a marten's 
whilst the owner was abroad ; and when he retui 
the sparrow put his head out of the hole, and pe 

if/ tkemcirten with open bill, ^ he ^.Uem^tedto < 
km awu home. 



4 
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11. The poor marten was sadly piovoked at this 
injustice, but was unable by his own strength to right 
himself. So be flew away and gathered a number of 
his companions, who all came with a bit of clay in 
their bSls, with which they plastered up the hole of 
the nest, and kept the sparrow, in priscHi, who died 
miserably for want of food and air. 

12. He was rightly served, said William. So he 
was, rejoined hb father. 



XX. Lesson twentieth. — Mare about the Martent, 

1. Well ; I have more to say about the sagacity of 
these birds. 

2. In autumn, when it begins to be cold weather, 
the martens and other swallows assemble in great 
numbers upon the rools of high buildings, and prepare 
ht their departure to a wanner country ; for as all the 
insects here die in the winter, they would have noth- 
ing to live on if they were to stay. 

3. They take several short flights in flocks round 
and round, in order to try their strength, and then, on 
some fine calm day, they set out together for a long 
journey southwards, over sea and land, to a very dis* 
tant country. 

4. But how do they find the way ? said William* 
We say, answered his father, tliat they are taught by 
inttinct; that is, God has implanted in their minds a 
desire of travelling at the season which he knows to 
be proper, and has also given them an impulse to take 
the rignt road. 

6. They steer their course thtoagh tbA ^kisIa «ai^ 
'•ir.:^y to the propel spot. SooMlteDn) \sfis^cv«^^ 

4 
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Storms and contrary winds meet them, and drive 
poor birds about till they are qu55 spent, and fall 
the sea, unless they happen to laaet with a shij 
Which they can light and rest tbujnselves. 

6. They go far south, to speaqj the \\'inter, \^ 
the weather is always warm, and jisectsare to be 
with all the year. In spring they take another 
journey, back again to these northern countries. 

7. Sometimes, when we have fine weather 
early, a few of them come too soon ; for wh« 
changes to frost and snow again, the poor crea 
are starved for want of food, or they perish witl 
cold. Hence arises the proverb. 

One swallow does not make a summer. 

8. But when a great many of them are come 
may be sure that winter is over, so that we an 
ways Very glad to see them again. The martens 
their way back over such a vast length of sea and! 
to tlie very same villages and houses where 
were bred. 

9. This has been proved by catching some of ll 
and markmg them before they leave the countr 
the autumn, and finding that birds, with the s 
marks, make their appearance in the same p 
again, in the spring. They repair their old i 
or build new ones, and then set about laying eggs 
hatching their young. 

10. Pretty things ! I hope you will never ki 
down their nests, or take their eggs or young o 
for as theycmid such along way to visit U3, andl< 
in our ho^sij without fear, we ought to use t 
kindly*. 



tt 
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XXI, Lesson Twenty-First. — TAe Bee in d 

Flower. 



1. As Lucy was walking in the field, one dajr, 
mth her mother, her mother said, Lucy, I think I 
02E see some pretty flowers yonder; will you run and 
j gather me a nosegay ? 

A 2. liucy said. Yes, mother, and ran away to do 
' what her mother had desired. When she came to 
the place where the flowers were, she looked about 
fcr A prettiest, and gathered two or three of them, 
butiRien she had them in her hand, she perceived 
they had not any smell. 

3. So she went to a great many more, and at last 
ihe found some that had a sweet smell; but they 
were not pretty ; and she gathered some of them, and 
was takmg them to her mother. 

4. As she passed near the hedge, she saw some 
hooey-suckles growing in it, and she remembered, 
Aat she had smelt honey-suckles that were very 
sweet, and they were very pretty, too ; so she was 
{^d that she had found some, for she thought her 
mother would like them ; but when she came close 
to the' hedge, she saw that they were so high from 
the ground, that she could not reach them. 

5. . Lucy did not like to go away, without taking 
some honey-suckles to her mother, so she walked 
slowly by the side of the hedge, till she came to a 
place where there was a large stone, upon which 
she climbed, and gathered as many honey-suckles 
as she liked. 

6. "Whilst she was getting down, she held the flowers 

fiat, for fear she should drop them m\.o ^^ ^0^^ 

Mad she felt something prick Viet Sxi^jbt \«rj ^^s:^^^ 
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die looked, and she saw a bee drop off from i 
the honey-suckles, that she had squeezed in he 

7. So she thought that she had hurt th 
and that the bee had stung her, to make her 1 
go, and that it was the bee, which she had felt 
mg her. 

8. Lucir was afraid that she had hurt tl 
very much; for she remembered, that whc 
op^ied her hands, tlie bee did not fiy awa 
dropped down ; so she looked for it on the groui 
she soon found it, struggling in some water, a: 
ing with its little legs and wings to get out, but 
not strong enough. 

9. Liucy was very sorry for the bee, but s 
afraid to touch it, lest she should hurt it ag 
Kst it should hurt her. She thought for : 
while what she could do, and then she got i 
stalk of a flower, and put it close to the bee. 

10. As soon as ever the bee felt it, he < 
his legs round it, and Lucy raised the stalk, w 
bee upon it, gently from the wet ground, and 
upon a large flower that was near her. 

11. The bee was sadly covered with di 
as soon as he felt that he was standing upon h 
a|[ain, he began to stretch his wings and tc 
lumself, and to buzz a little upon the flower. 

12. Lucy was glad to see that the bee < 
seem to be very much hurt, and she took 
nosegay, and ran as fast as she could towai 
mother ; but the finger, that the bee had stui 
gan to be very sore. 

13. She met her mother coming to he 
wondered what had made her stay so lon^ 
fvAen Lacy had told her vA\^X. YvaiA W^^e.w< 

^d, I thank you, my dear, for geXtAti^ xv\^ so 
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nosegay, and I am very sorry you have been hurt m 
doing it. 

14. I am sure you did not intend to hurt the 
poor little bee, and we will walk home now, and I 
will put some hartshorn to your finger, which will 
kssen the pain you feel. 

15. Lucy said, Indeed, mother, I did not mean 
to hurt the bee, for I did not know that it was in 
mj hand ; but, when I am going to gather flowers 
inother time, I will look to see if there are any bees 
upQg||them. 

XXn. Lesson Twenty-Second. — The Chim.' ^ 

neySioeeper. 

1. Whilst they were eating the breakfast, which 
tlieir mother gave them, Harry asked his sister what 
ihe had been doing the day before, when he was out 
with his father ; and Lucy told him all she had seen 
in the dairy, and when she was out walking. 

2. When they had done breakfast, his mother 
lent Henry one of Mrs. Barbauld's little books for 
children, and let him read the story of the poor blind 
fiddler, which is in the sixth lesson of the Young 
Header, and with which Harry was very much 
pleased; and then she let Lucy read the following 
story. 

3. A man, riding near the town of Reading, saw 
a little chimney-sweeper lying in the dirt, who seem* 
ed to be in great pain, and he asked him what was 
the matter; and the chimney-sweeper said, that he 
had fallen down, and broken his am and hurt his 
legv 10 that he was not able to walk. 

4. Aud the man, who vras N«r ^«c«Al 'wai»2L^\x 

4* 
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got off from his horse, and put the chiinney-sweep^3J 
upon it, and walked by the side of the horse, and hel^ 
the boy on, till he came to Reading. 

6, When he came to Reading, he put the bo^ 
under the care of an old woman, whom he knew ther^ ; 
and he paid a surgeon for setting his arm, and ga^^ 
the woman money, for the trouble which she woul^J 
have in taking care of the boy, and the expense? 
which she would be at in feeding him, till he should 
be able to work again, to earn money for himself. 

6. Then tlie man continued his journey till Itftp't 
to his own house, which was a great way off. Tfiie 
boy soon got well, and earned his bread by sweeping 

^ chimneys at Reading. 

7. Several years after that time, this same good- 
natured man was riding through Reading, and his 
horse took fright upon a bridge, and jumped, with the 
man upon his back, into the water. 

8. The man could not swim, and tlie people who 
were on the bridge and saw liim tumble in, were 
afraid to jump into the water, to pull him out : but 
just as he was Teady to sink, a chimney-sweeper, 
who was going by, saw him, and without stopping a 
moment, threw himself into the river, and seicio£ 
hold of him, dragged him out of the wateri and 
Matmd him from being drowned. 

9. When the man was safe upon the bank, aiid 
was going to thank the man who pulled him out of the 
water, he recollected that it was the same chimney- 
sweeper, whom he had taken care of, several years 
before, and who had hazarded his own life to save 
that of his benefactor. ., 

10. When Lucy had done readmg, her m^<^ , 
Msked Harry winch he liked best, the to«sv ^\M^^\)gp4 ^ 

taJcea care of the cliimney-svreevcix, vAwwa \\^ S|^ 
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not know, or the chimney-sweeper who had saved 
t!i6 Hfe of the man whom he knew, and who had taken 
care of him when his arm was broken. 

11. Harry said he liked the chimney-sweeper 
best, because he was grateful, and because he ven- 
tured his own life to save that of the man who had 
been kind to him. 

12. Bui liucy said, she liked the other man best, 
because he was humane, and took care of a poor lit- 
tle boy, who had nobody to take care of him, and 
friQin whom he could never expect to receive any 
benefit 



XXni. Lesson Twenty-Third. — The Colo- 
nists.* 

Come, said Mr. Barlow to his boys, I have a 
new play for you. I will be the founder of a colo- 
ny ; and you shall be people of different trades and 
professions coming to oflfer yourselves to go with me. 
What are you, A 1 

A. I am a fanner, sir. 

Mr. jB. Very well ! Farming is the chief thing we 
havf to depend upon, so we cannot have too much 
^ ic. But you must be a working farmer, not a 
(gentleman farmer. Laborers will be scarce among 
*»y and every man must put his own hand to. the 
plough. There will be woods to clear, and marshes 
CO drain, and a great deal of stubborn work to do. 

A. 1 shall be ready to do my part, sir. 

Mr. B. Well, then, I shall entertun you willing- 
i|nd as many more of your profession as you can 




.. cfv those who go into an wn^ftVCke^ o^ \xvv\x\\5aNvVi^ 
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Diing. You shall have land enough, and utensils , 
ami you may fall to work as soon as you please. 
Now for the next. 

j5. I am a miller, sir. 

Mr. B, A very useful trade ! The com we grow 
must be ground, or it will do us little good. But 
what will you do for a mill, my friend ? 

B, I suppc^e we must make one, sir. 

Mr. B. True — but then you must bring with you 
a mill-wright for the purpose. As for millstones, we 
. fWUl take them out with us. — ^Who is next ? 

C. 1 am a carpenter, sir. 

Mr. B. The most necessary man that could oflfer ! 
We shall find you work enough, never fear. There 
will be houses to build, fences to make, and all kinds 
of wpo4|sn furniture to provide. But our timber is 
alt growing. You will have a deal of hard work to 
do in felling trees, and sawing planks, and shapino; 
posts, and the like. You must be a field carpenter 
as well as a house carpenter. 

C. I will, sir. 

il/r. B. YetY well, then I engage you ; but you had 
better bring two or three able hands along with you. 

JD. I am a blacksmith, sir. 

Mr.,B. An excellent companion for the carpoii^ 
ter ! We cannot do without either of you ; so you 
may bring your great bellows and anvil, and we will 
set up a forge for you as soon as we arrive. But, 
by-the-by, we shall want a mason for that purpose. 

E. I am one, sir. 

Mr. B. That 's well — ^though we may live in log 

houses at first, we shall want brick or stone work for 

chimneys, and hearths, and ovens; so there will b« 

Gmployment for a mason. But if yoa can 4iuil9 

Anckg and bum Ume loo. vou wVW b© siSV wms» MmRH^ 
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H. I will try what I can do, sir. 

Mr. B. No man can do more. I engage you 
Who is next ? 

F. I am a shoemaker, sir. 

Mr. B. And shoes we cannot well do without 
Bat can you make them out of a raw hide ? for I 
fear we snail get no leather. 

F. But I can dress hides too. 
A Mr. B. Can you ? Then you are a clever fellow, 
^ and I will have yeu, though I give you double wages 

O. I am a tailor, sir. 

Mr. B. Well, though it will be some time before 
we want holiday suits, yet we must not go naked ; so 
tboe will be work for the tailor. But you are not 
above mending and patching, I hope, for we must not 
BBiiid patched clothes while v^e wor^ in the woods. 
* ff • I am not, sir. 

Mr. B. Hien I engage you too. 

A I am a weaver, sir. 

Mr. B. Weaving is a very useful art, but I ques 
tioQ if we can find room for it in our colony for the 
pieaent. We shall not grow either hemp or flax for 
some time to come, and it will be cheaper for us to 
import our cloth than to make it. In a few years, 
however, we may be very glad of you. 



XXIV. Lesson Twenty-Fourth. — The rest oj 

the Colonists. 

Mr. Barlow. Are there any more who wbh to 
fD and settle down with us in our new colony ? 

jr. Yes^ sir, I will go. 
■ 'JHh B. And what are you, Mr. 3.1 

'i 
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J. I am a silversmith and a jeweller, sir. 

Mr. B. Then, my friend, you cannot go to a 
worse place than a new colony to set up your trade 
in. You will break us, or we shall starve you. 

J. But I understand clock and watch-making too. 

Mr, B. That is somewhat more to our purpose, 
for we shall want to know how time goes, ^ut I 
doubt we cannot give you sufficient encouragement 
for a long while to come. For the present you had 
better stay where you are. 

K. I am a barber and hair-dresser, sir. 

Mr, B. Alas, what can we do with you ! If yoa 
will shave our men's rough beards once a week, apd 
crop their hair once a quarter, and be content to help 
the carpenter, or follow the plough the rest of your 
time, we shall reward you accordingly. But you will 
have no. ladies and gentlemen to dress for a bs^, or 
wigs to curl and powder for Sundays, I assure yoa.— 
Your trade will not stand by itself with us for a fpett 
while to come. 

L, 1 am a doctor, sir. 

Mr. B. Then, sir, you are very welcoaie. 
Health is the first of blessings, and if you can give 
us that, you will be a valuable man indeed. But I 
hope you understand surgery as well as physic, for we 
are likely enough to get cuts, and bruises, and brok^P 
bones, occasionallji. 

L. I have had experience in that branch too, sir. 

Mr. B. And if you understand the nature of 
plants, and their uses both in medicine and diet, it 
will be a great addition to your usefulness. 

L. Botany has been a favorite study Trith me, 
sir ; and I have some knowledge of chymistryy and 
the other parts of natural history, too. 

Jfr. JB. Then you will be a txe^va^ \a ^^a «• 
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snd I shall be happy to make it worth your while to 
go with us. 

M. I, sir, am a lawyer. 

Mr, B, Sir, your most obedient servant. — ^When 
we are rich enough to go to law, we will let you 
know. 

N. I am a schoolmaster, sir. 
^, Mr, J5. That is a profession which I am sure I 
^\ do not mean to undervalue ; and as soon as ever we 
have young jblks in our colony, we shall be glad of 
vour services. Thoudi we are to be hard-workinor, 
" plain people, we do not intend to be ignorant ; and we 
shall make it a point to have every one taught read- 
ing and writing, at least. In the mean time, till we 
have employment enough for you in teaching, you 
may keep the accounts and records of the colony ; 
ind on Sunday you may read a sermon and prayers to 
all that choose to attend upon you. 
m N With all my heart, sir. 
I Mr. B, Then I engage you. Who comes here 
with so bold an air ? 
O. I am a soldier, sir ; will you have me ? 
1^ Mr, B, We are peaceable people, and I hope 
shall have no occasion to fight. We mean honestly 

•urchase our land from the natives, and to be just 
fair in all our dealings with then^ William Penn, 
the, founder of Pennsylvania, follov*d that plan ; and 
when the Indians were at war with all the other Eu- 
ropean settlers, a person in a quaker's habit might 
pass through all their most ferocious tribes without 
the least injury. It is my intention, however, to 
make all my colonists soldiers, so far as to be able to 
defend themselves if attacked, and that bela^ V.Va 
, we sball have no need of ."foldiers In) trade. 
I^. Jam 1^ gentleman, sir; and I \mve ^ gt^^x ^^- 
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Sire to accompany you, because I hear game is verj 
plentiful in that country. 

Air. B, A gentleman. And what good will you 
do us, sir ? 

P. O, sir, that is not at all my intention. I only 
mean to amuse myself. 

Mr. B. But do you mean, sir, that we should pay 
for your amusement ? 

F. As to maintenancci I expect to be able to kiii 
game enough for my own eatmg, with a little bread 
tnd garden stuff, which you will give me. Then 1 
will be content with a house somewhat better thao 
the common ones ; and your barber shall be my vai- 
et ; so I shall give very little trouble. 

Mr. B. And pray, sir, what mducement can w« 
have for doing all this for you ? 

P. Why, sir, you will have the credit of having 
one gentleman at least in your colony. 

Mr. B. Ha, ha, ha ! A witty gentleman, truly ! 
Well, sir, when we are in want of such a neighbor, 
we will send for you. 



XXV. Lesson Twenty-Fifth. — The Hog, a^ 

^he other Animals. ^P 

1. A debate once arose among the animals in a 
farm yard, which of them was most valued by their 
common master. After the horse, the ox, the ooifi 
the sheep, and the dog, had stated their several pie- 
tensions, the hog took up the discourse. 

2. ^' It is plain (said he) that the greatest value must 
J^ set upon that animal which is kept moat for bis 

awn eake, ivithout expecUng &oca Yoni uq vftnaea cl 
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use and service. Now, which of you can boast so 
much in that respect as 1 can ? 

3. *' As for you, Horse, though you are very ircll 
fed and lodged, and have servants to attend upon 
you, and rnalte you sloek and ckun yet all tins is for 
the sake of your labor. 

4. " Do not I sec you taken out early eve v mc mini' 
put in chains, or fastene i o the shafb of a heavy 
eirt, and not brought back nil noon w hen after i 
iliort tts'pite, you are laVtn to woiL i^ in till hie in 




^le evening? I may say just llie same to the Ox, 
IRccept that he works for poorer fare. 

5. " For you, Mistress Cow, wfc are so dainty over 
yourchbpped straw and grains, you are thought worth 
keeping only for your milk, which ia druned from 
you twice a day to the last drop, while 'your poor 
young ones are taken from you, and seKt Ifcnow not 
whither. 

6. " You, poor innocent Sheep, who are- tuniH 
out to shift for yourselves upon the Viu^ Vv'^, ci^ 
iapoatbo {allows with now aiii li«a«^'W'i^ 

6 
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ered turnip or some musty hay, fou pay Aesxty i 
enough for your keeping by resigning your warm "^i. 
coat every year, for want of which you are liible to -3: 
be frozen to death on some of the cold nights before -= : 
summer. 

7. " As for the Dog, who prides himself so much, ' ;- 
on being admitted to our master's table, and mude * 
his companion, that he will scarce condescend to 
reckon himself one of us, he is obliged to do all the \ 
offices of a domestic servant by day, and to keep V 
watch during the night, while we are quietly asleep. j 

8. " In short, you are all of you creatures main- ^ 
tained for use — poor subservient things, made to be 
enslaved or pillaged. I, on the contrary, have a 
warm sty and plenty of provisions, all at free cost* 

9. " I have nothing to do but grow fat and follow ray 
amusement ; and my master is best pleased when he 
sees me filling my belly or lying at ease in the sun." 

10. Thus argued the hog, and put the rest to si- 
lence by so much logic and rhetoric. This was not 
long before winter set in. It proved a very scarce 
season for fodder of all kinds, so that the farmer began 
to consider how he was to maintain all his live stock 
till spring. 

11. "It will be impossible for me (thought h^ 
to keep them all ; I must therefore part with those iP 
can best spare. SfB for my horses and working oxen, 
I shall have business enough to employ them ; they 
must be kept, cost what it will. 

12. " My cows will not give me much milk m the 
winter, but they will calve in the spring, and be 
ready for the new grass. I must not lose the profit 
of my dairy. 

13. ^^The sheep, poor things, will take oare tft 
ibemselves as long as there \s a.\>\\A \i^^»i ^QoAVSi^dix 
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and if deep snow comes, we must do with them as 
well as we can, by the help of a few turnips and 
some hay ; for I must have their wool at shearing time, 
to make out my rent with. 

14. *f.But my hogs will eat me out of house and 
\ home, without doing me any good. They must go 
f- td ]pot, that's certain ; and the sooner I get rid of the 

bx ones, tne betterri" 

15. So saying, ha singled out the orator as one of 
ffi^-j^ime among them, and sent him to the butcher 
the very next day. 

XXVI. Lesson Twenty-Sixth. — Tfie Ldttle Dog : 
. - A Fable. 

1." What shall I do," said a very little dog one 
day to his mother, " to show my gratitude to our 
good master, and make myself of some value to him ? 
1 cannot draw or carry burdens, like the horse ; nor 
give him milk, like the cow'; nor lend him my cov- 
ering for his clothing, like the sheep ; nor produce 
him eggs, like the poultry ; nor catch mice and rats 
80 well as the cat. 

^2, "I cannot divert him with singing, like the 
oBary birds and linnets : nor can I defend him against 
robbers, like our relation Towzer. I should not be 
of use to him even if I were dead, as the hogs are. 

3. " I am a poor insignificant creature, not worth 
the -cost of keeping; and I don't see that I can do a 
t;ingle thing to entitle me to his regard." So saying, 
fii9 poor little dog hung down his head in silent 
despondency. 

4 " M^ dear child," replied his itvoXhet, *^\>Dm^ 
foarabiiiues are hut small, yet a hearty goKA'v^ '^^ 
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suiGcieut to supply all defects. Do but love him 
dearly, and prove your love by all the m^ans in your 
power, and you will not fail to please him." 

5. The little dog was comforted with this assu- 
rance ; and on his master's approach, ran to bim, 
licked his feet, ffamboled before him, and every now 
and then stopped, wagging his tail, and looking up ta 
his master with expressions of tha^nost humble and 
affectionate attachment. 

6. The master observed him. Ahl Httle Fidoy 
said he, you are an honest, good-na^uwd little fel- 
low ! — and stooped down to pat his head. Poof 
Fido was ready to go out of his wits with joy. 

7. Fido was now his master's constant companion 
in his walks, playing and skipping round him, and 
amusing him by a thousand sportive tricks. 

8. He took care, however, not to be troublesome 
by leaping on him with dirty paws, nor would lie 
follow him into the parlor^ unless invited. He also 
attempted to make himself useful by a number of 
little services. , 

9. He would drive away tlie sparrows as they 
were stealing the chickens' meat ; and would ran aii 
bark with the utmost fury at any strange pigs or other 
animals that offered to come into the yard. 

10. He kept the poultry, geese, and pigs, fi^ 
straying beyond their bounds, and particularly fiowi 
doing mischief in the garden. He was always ready 
to alarm Towzer if there was any suspicious noise 
about the house, day or night. . 

11. If his master pulled off his coat in the field to 
help his workmen, as he would sometimes do, FiJo 
always sat by it, ?.nd would not suffer either man iir 
beast to touch it. By this means he came to be consid- 

ered as a very trusty protector o5 \us rcv^veiV^^iw^TNs 
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12. His master was once confined to his bed with 
t dangerous illness. Fido planted himself at the 
ohambei* door, and could not be persuaded to leave 
h, even to take food ; and as soon as his master was 
so fiur recovered as to sit up, Fido, being admitted 
mto the room, ran up to him with such marks of ex- 
cessive joy and affection, as would have melted any 
keart to behold. 

13. This circumstance wonderfully endeared him 
to bis master ; and some time after, he had an oppor- 
tunity of doing him a very important service. One 
bot day after dinner, his master was sleeping in a 
aimmer-house, with Fido by his side. 

14. The building was old and crazy ; and the 
dog, who was faithfully watching his master, per- 
ceived the walls shake, and pieces of mortar fail from 
ihe ceiling. 

15. He comprehended the danger, and began 
barring to awake his master ; and this not waking him. 
he jumped up, and gently bit his finger. 

16. The master upon this started up, and had 
just time to get out of the dd6r before the whole 
building fell down. 

17. Fido, who was behind, got hurt by some rub- 
Insh which fell upon him ; on which his master had 
Iiim taken care of with the utmost tenderness, and 
iBver after acknowledged his obligation to this Uttle 
animal as the preserver of his life. Thus his love 
and fidelity had their full reward. 

18. Moral. The poorest man may repay his ob- 
ligations to the richest and greatest, by faithful and 
afiectionate service — ^the meanest creature may ob- 
tlin the favor and regard of the Creator himself, by 
huinble gratitude and steadfast o\>edk;Tvc^ 
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XXVII. Lesson Twenty-Seventh. — Tfdn^s by 
their right Names: A Dialogue between Charles 
and his Father, 

Charles. Father, you grow very lazy. Last win- 
ter you used to tell us stories, and now you never 
tell us any ; and we are all got round the (ire quite 
ready to hear you. Pray, dear father, let us have a 
very pretty one. 

Father, With all my heart — what shall it be ? 

Ch. A bloody murder, father I 

Fai A bloody murder ! Well, then — Once upon a 
time, some men, dressed all alike 

Ch. With black crapes over their faces ? 



Fa, No— they had steel caps on : having crossed 
a dark heath, wound cautiously along the skirts of a 
deep forest 

ch. They were ill-looking fellows, I dare say. 

Fa, I cannot sa^so; on the contrary, they were 
tall, personable men as one shall often see : — cleaving 
on their right hand an old ruined tower on the 
hill 

Ch, At midnight, just as the clock struck twelve ; 
was it not, father ? 

Fa, No, really ; it was on a fine, balmy summer^s 
morning — ^and moved forwards, one behind anoth- 
er-4— 

Ch, As still as deaths creeping along under the 
hedges ? 

Jfa, On the contrary — ^they walked remarkably 
upright ; and so ar from endeavoring to be hushed 
and still, they made a loud noise aa they came along, 
»v/Zr several sorts of instruments. 
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Ch. But) lather, they would be found out immedi- 
ately. 

Fa. They did not seem to wish to conceal them- 
selves : on the contrary, they gloried in what they 
were about. They moved forwards, I say, to a 

ge plain, where stood a neat, pretty village, which 
they set on fi re 

Ch. Set a village on fire ? wicked wretches ! 

Fa. And while it was burning, they murdered- — 
^ twenty thousand men. 

Ch. O fie! father. You don't intend I should 
believe this ? I thought all along you were making up 
a tale, as you often do ; but you shall not catch me 
dus time. What ! they lay still, I suppose, and let 
these fellows cut their throats ! 

Fa. No, truly— they resisted as long as they 
could. 

Ch. How should these men kill twenty thousand 
people, pray ? 

Fa. Why not? the murderers were thirty thou- 
sands 

C%. O, now I have found you ftit ! You mean a 
Battle. 

Fa. Indeed I do. I do not know of any murders 
tJf so bloody. 

XXVIII. Lesson Twenty-Eighth. — The Sun. 

It The Sun says. My name is Sun. I am very 
plight. I rise in the east ; and when I rise, then it 
• day. 1 look in at your window with my bright 
E<dden e) e, and tell you when it is time to get up. 

2. I say, Sluggard, get up ; I do not shine for you 
to lie m your bed and sleep, but I s\i\tie fo\ ^ciw \a 
Viop aad work, and read, and walk ^l\)owu 



i ^ 
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3. I am a great traveller ; I travel all over the sky ; 
I never stop, and 1 never am lired. I have a crown 
of bright beams upon my head, and I send forth my 
rays every where. 

4. I shine uiy)n th.e trees and the houses, and 
upon the water ; and every thing looks sparkling and 
beautiful when 1 shine upon it. I give you light, and 
I give you heat, for I make it warm. 

5. I make the fruit ripen, and the com ripen. If 
I did not shine upon the 6elds and upon the gardens, 
nothing would grow. 

6. I am up very high in the sky, higher than all 
trees, higher than the clouds, hkher than every thing. 

7. I am a great way off. If I were to come near- 
er you, I should scorch you to death, and I should 
blltti up ..the grass, for I am all made of hot, glow 
ing firei^ • 

8.^ I Sfive been in the sky a great while. A few 
yeaigs ago there was no Charles; Charles was not 
alive then, but there was a Sun. I was in the sky 
before your father and mother were alive, a great many 
long years ago ; an'd I am not grown old yet. 

9. Sometimes I take off my crown of bright rays, 
and wrap Aip my head in thin silver clouds, and then 
you may look at me ; but when there are no clouds, 
and I shine with all my brightness at noon-day, you 
cannot look at me, for I should dazzle your eyes, 
and make you blind. 

10. Only the Eagle can look at me then; the 
Eagle, with his strong, piercing eye, can gaze upon 
me always. And when J> am going to rise in the 
morning, and make it day, the Lark flies up in the 
sky to meet me, and sings sweetly in the air ; and 
ihe Cock crows loud to tell every body that I am 
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11. Tie Owl and the Bat fly away when they see 
me, and hide themselves in old walls and hollow 
tiees ; and j^ie Lion and the Tiger go into their dens 
and caves, where thty sleep all the day. 

12. I shine in all places. I shine in England, 
and in France, and in Spain, and in America, and all 
over the earth. I am the most beautiful and glorious 
creature* that can be seen in^4|ie whole world. 



XXIX. Lesson Twenty-Ninth. — The Moon, 

L Tlie Moon says. My name is Moon; I shin* 
to give you light in the night, whon the Sun is set. 
I am very beautiful and white, like silver. 

2. You may look at me always, for 1 am not so 
tunght as Co dazzle your eyes, and I never scorch 
you. 1 am mild and gentle. I let even the little 
glow-worms shine, which are quite dark by day. 

3. The stars shine all around me, but I am larger 
and brighter than the stars, and I look like a large 
pearl amongst a great many small sparkling diamonds. 

4. When you are asleep, 1 shine through your 
curtains with my gentle beams, and I say, Sleep on, 
poor little tired boy ; I will not disturb you. 

5. The nightingale sings to me, who sings better 
than all the birds of the air. 

6. She sits upon a thorn, and sings melodiously 
all night long, while the dew lies upon the grass, and 
every thing is still and silent all around. 

* Creature 10 my thi^ that has been created. 
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XXX. Le:sos Thirtieth. — The Wolf and At ■■_ 
Lamb: A FabU. 
1, A creature wlio is very hungry, and wanLt la 
eat you, will not siay to ask jou a great many ques- 
tions; and, if lie does, 1 su])|X)se will not listea ver; 
good ndUiredlj to jour miners. 

2 One ol JS.-<i\is woIvls however, that I am 
now going to ilII you about v.m of a humor* to talk 
to hi prey and never to j 1 ly the tyrant whiiout pro- 
ducing an aigumeut to piove that it waa reasonable 
to do so 

3 Ihis wolf happened to be thirsty, and weni 
to t'le stream to drink A I ttJo lower down tlw 
stream there was a jirttty lamb that (like little Red- 
Kidii^ Hood u thie story boc^) did not know it 




was dangerous to stay and hear a wolf talk, and that vtf 
drtnkitig at the same time. 

4. The wolf looked very fiercely at the lamb, and 
longed to eat him up. Fou little knave, said the 
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oil, how dare you put in your nose there, end make 
le water all muddy that comes to me to drink ? 

5. I cannot muddy the water for you, replied the 
jnb, for, look you ! I am lower down the stream, 
id the water comes from you to me. 

6. Now I think of it, sir, said the wolf, what a 
petty character that was you gave of me, six months 
JO ! How dared you say that I was a fierce animal, 
id fond of mutton ? Now you shall suffer for your 
Qpertinence. 

7. Indeed, answered the lamb, it could not be I ; 
ir six moiiths ago I was not born. 

If it was not you, it was your brother. 
Upon my honor, I never had a brother. 

8. A pretty fellow you are, said the wolf, to stand 
ontradicting me thus ! Know, that nobody shall say 
tie opposite of what I say, but he shall die for his 
nesumption. 

9. The wolf then, almost beside himself with an- 
;er, flew at the lamb ; and, if the shepherd to whom 
he Iamb belonged had not come up at the instant, 
vA sent the wolf growling away, the poor little crea- 
|UTe would not have had another minute to live. So 
It is 10 this world, according to the pioyaEl>| that 
Kght sometimes overcomes Right. \.V 
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XXXI. Lesson Thirty-First. — The Points of 

Compass. 

1 . In the summer, the weather is generally veij 
hot ; and one day as Harry and his sister were sitting 
under a shady tree, picking some cowslips for their 
mother, Harry observed that the shadow of the tree 
reached almost round the stem, and he had sefen io 
the morning, when he was at breakfast, that the 
shadow of the tree fell only on one side of it. 

2. He asked his father, who was passing by, the 
reason of this, and his father touK him to the door of 
the house, and desired hira to look where the sun 
was; and he saw that it was opposite the door, 
and veiy high in the sky. 

3. Take notice, Harry, said his father, where you 
see the sun now, and observe where you see it tins 
evening, when the sun is setting. 

4. Harry said he knew where the sun set— that 
he could not see it from the hall-door; but that he 
could see it from that end of the house, which wW 
at the right hand of the hall-door, as you go out. 

5. Father, Did you ever observe where it lises ? 

6. Harry. Yes ; it rose this morning at the tA^t 
end of the house. 

7. Father. It did so. — Now do you know vhere 
are the South, and the North, and the East, and the 
West ? 

8. Harry. No ; but I believe the side of the dqf 
where the sun rines is called the East. 

- 9. Father. It is so; and the side where it sets is 
called the West. — Now you may always kaayr the 

South and the North, wlierevev ycwi ^^^\C '^cm kiiC)W 

pf'Jjere the sun either rises oi se\a. 



1» 
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10. If you know whe^ it rises, stand with your 
ift hand towards that part of the sky, and then the 
art of the sky before your face will be the South, 
id that part of the sky behind your back will be the 
brth. 

1 1 . In the same manner, if you know where the 
in sets, turn your right hand towards that place, and 
le part of the sky opposite to you will be the South. 



XXXII- Lessoii THiRTy-SECoND.^ — Tlie Four 

Seasons, 

1. Who is this beautiful Virgin that approaches, 
othed in a robe of light green ?. She has a garland 

flowers on her head, and flowers spring up 
herever she sets her foot. 

2. The snow which covered the fields, and * the 
e which was in the rivers, melt away when she 
reathes upon them. 

3. The young lambs frisk about her, and the birds 
arble in their little throats to welcome her ctMning ; 
id when they see her, they begin to choose their 
lates, and to build their nests. 

4. Youths and maidens, have ye seen this beauti- 
il Virgin? If ye have, tell me who she is, and 
hat is her name. 



5. Who is this that cometh from the south, thinly 
ad in a light transparent garment? her breath is 
)t and sultry ; she seeks the refreshment of the cool 
lade; she seeks the clear streams, the crystal 
Qoks, to bathe her languid limbs. 

6. The brooks and rivulets fly ftomYvet^^sA "as^ 
■ed bp at her approach. SVie coo\a \i«t v^sSoft.^ 

6 
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lips With bemos, and the grateful acid of all fruits— 
the seedy melon, the sharp apple, an(. the red pv}\i 
of the juicy cherry, which are poured out plentifully 
around her. 

7. The tanned hay-makers welcome her coming, 
and the sheep-»lieater, who clips off the fleeces of his 
flock with his soundin<; shears. 

8. When she cometh, let me lie under the thick 
shade of a spreading beach tree — let me walk with 
her in the early morning, when the dew is yet upon 
the grass — let *me wander with her in the soft twi- 
light, when the shepherd shuts his fold, and the star 
of evening appears. 

9- Who is she that cometh from the south? 
Youths and maidens, tell me, if you know. Who 
is she, and what is her name ? 



10. Who is he that cometh with sober pace, 
stealing upon us unawares ? His garments are red 
with the blood of the grape, and his temples are 
bound with a sheaf of ripe wheat. 

11. His hair is thin, and begins to fall, and the 
auburn is mixed with mournful gray. He shakes 
the brown nuts from the tree. He winds the horn, 
and calls the hunters to their sport. 

12. The gun sounds. The trembling partridge 
and the beautiful pheasant flutter, bleeding^in the air, 
and fall dead at the sportsman's feet. 

13. Who is he that is crowned with the wheat 
sheaf? Youths and maidens, tell me if ye Imow. 
Who is he, and what is his name ? 



24. Who is he that cometh from the north, 
chiAed in furs and warm wool'i Hi^ ^m.^^'^ \in& ^Qi%k 
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36 about him. His head is bald: his bearo is 
de of sharp icicles. 

15. He loves the blazing fire high piled upon the 
irth, and the wine sparkling in ^e glass. He 
ds skates to his feet, and skims over the fix)zen 
es. 

16. His breath is piercing and cold, and no little 
ver dares to peep above the surface of the ground 
en he is by. Whatever he touches turns to ice. 
L7. If he were to strike you with hb cold hand, 

I would be quite stiff and dead, like a piece of 
rble. Youths and maidens, do you see him ? He 
cx)ming fast upon us, and soon he will be here. 

II me, if you know^ who he is, and what is his 
ne. ^■ 



(XIII. Lesson Thirty-Third. — Gorf, our 
Shepherd^ Parenty and King, 

L. Behold the shepherd of the flock ^ he taketh 
e for his sheep ; he leadeth them among the clear 
K)ks; he guideth them to fresh pasture: if the 
jng lambs are weary, he carrieth them in his arms ; 
they wander, he bringeth them back. 

2. But who is the shepherd's Shepherd? Who 
eth care for him ? Who guideth him in the path 

should go ? And if he wander, who shall bring 
1 back ? 

3. God is the shepherd's Shepherd: he Js the 
epherd over all : he taketh care for all : the whole 
th is his fold : we are all his flocks ; and every 
'b, and every green field, is tlie pasture which lie 
b prepared for us. 

^ The mother loveih her l\u\e daM-> A\^\itvtv"^'^^ 
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It up on her knees ; she nourisheth its body with food, 
she feedeth its mmd with knowledge ; if it is sick, 
she nurseth it with tender love ; she watcheth o?er it 
when asleep ; she forgetteth it not for a moment ; she 
teacheth it how to be good ; she rejoiceth daily in its 
growth. 

5. But who is the parent of the mother? Who 
nourisheth her with good thmgs, and watcheth over 
her with tender love, and remembereth her oveiy 
moment ? Whose arms are about her to guard her 
fixMn harm ? And if she is sick, who shall heal her? 

6. God is the parent of the mother; he is the 
parent of all, for he created all. All the men, and 
all the women who are alive in the wide world, aiB 
his children : he loveth all, he is good to all. 

7. The king govemeth his people ; he hath a 
golden crown upon his head, and the royal sceptre is 
in his hand ; he sitteth upon a thnme, and sendeth 
forth his commands ; his subjects fear before him ; if 
they do well, he protecteth them fix)m danger ; and 
if they do evil, he punbheth them. 

8. But who is tb } sovereign of the king ? Who 
commandeth him wiiat he must do? Whose hand is 
stretched out to pro'-ecthim from danger? And if he 
do evil, who shall punish him ? 

9. God is the sovereign of the king ; his crown is a 
crown of gloiy, and his throne is in heaven above. 
He is King of kings and Lord of lords ; if he bid us 
live, we live ; if he bid us die, we die ; his domin- 
ion is over all worlds, and the light of his counte* 
nance is upon all his works. 

10. God is our shepherd ; therefore we will fidknf 
him : Gfod is our father ; therefore we will love him 
God is our king; therefore we will obej buii« 
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XXXJV Lesson Thirtt-Fourtu — Tlie Crca^ 
iure not to he compared with the Creator. 

1. Come, and I will show you w bat is beautiful, 
(t is a rose fully blown. See how she sits upon her 
iiossy stem, like tlie queen of all the flowers ! Her 
leaves glow like fire ; the air is filled with her sweet 
jdor ; siie is tiie delight of every eye. 

2. She is beautiful, but there is one fairer than she. 
He that made the rose is more beautiful than the 
pose : he is all lovely : he is the delight of every heait. 

3. I will show you what is strong. The lion is 
Jtrong; when he raiseth up himself from his lair, 
vheu he shaketh hb mane, when the voice of his 
x>ariiig is heard, the cattle of the field fly, and the 
vild beasts of the desert hide themselves ; for he is 
^ery terrible. 

4. The lion is strong, but he that made the lion is 
itronger than he: His anger is terrible. He could 
nake us die in a moment, and no one could save us 
ix)(n his hand. 

5. I will show you what is glorious. The sun Is 
glorious. When he shineth in the clear sky, when 
le sitteth on his bright throne in the heavens, and 
ooketh abroad over all the earth, he is the most glo- 
bus and excellent object the eye can behold. 

G. The sun is glonous, but he that made the sun 
5 more glorious than he. The eye beholdeth him 
lot, for his brightness is more dazzling than we 
ould bear. He seeth in ail dark places; by night as 
irell as by day ; and the light of his countenance is 
tver all his works. 

7. What is the name of this gce^t 0\\«^ ,"sv\v^ ^\\^'\a» 



f culled, thojimy liys may \^se \\\v\\*^ 



^^. 
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8. The name of this great Bemg is GOD. He 
made all things, but he is himself more excellent 
than all which he hath made ; He is the Creator, they 
are his creatures ; they may be beautiful, but he b 
oeauty ; they may be strong, but he is strength ; they 
may be pertect, but he is perfection. 



XXXV. Lesson Thirtt-Fipth. — Night. 



r4» 



1. The glorious sun b set in the west; the night 
dews fall ; and the air which was sultry becomes cool. 

2. The flowers fold up their colored leaves : they 
fold themselves up, and hang their heads on the 
slender stalk. 

3. The chickens are gathered under the hen, and 
are at rest ; the hen herself is at rest also. 

4. The little birds have ceased their warbling; 
they are asleep on the boughs, each one with his hc^ 
behind his wing. 

5. There is no murmur of bees around the hive, 
or amongst the honeyed woodbines: they have done 
their work, and lie close in their waxen cells. 

6. The sheep rest upon their soft fleeces, and their 
loud bleating is no more heard amongst the hiUs. 

7. There is no sound of a number of voices, or 
of children at play, or of the trampling of busy fe^ 
and of people hurrying to and fro. 

8. The smith's hainmer is not heard upon the 
anvil ; nor the harsh saw of the carpenter. 

9. All men are stretched on their quiet beds ; and 
the child sleeps upon the breast of its mother. 

10. Darkness is spread over the skies, and dark- 
ness is upon the ground ; every ey^ \a ^xiX, vcA vw?:^ 

haiid is still. 
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ho taketh care of all people when they are 
leep ; when they cannot defend themselves, 

danger app^oacheth ? 

ere ib an eye that never sleepeth ; there is 
at seeth in the dark night, as well as in the 
ishine. 

hen there is no light of the sun, nor of the 
ben there is no lamp in the house, nor any 

twinkling through the thick clouds j that 
1 every where, in all places, and watcheth 
y over all the families of the earth, 
le eye that sleepeth not is God's ; bis hand 
stretched out over us. ^ 

e made sleep to refresh us when we are 
e made night that we might sleep in quiet. 
; the mother moveth about the house with 
: on her lips, ami stilleth every little noise, 
nfant may not be disturbed ; as she draweth 
ns around its bed, and shutteth out the light 
ender eyes ; so God draweth the curtains of 
around us : so he maketh all things to be 
id still, that his large family may sleep in 

3 laborers spent with toil, ye young children, 

le insects, sleep quietly, for (Jod watch- 

rou. 

)u may sleep, for he never sleeps ; you may- 

r eyes in safety, for his eye is always open 

; you. 

hen the darkness is passed away, and the 

the morning sun strike through your eye- 

i the day, O man, with praising God, who 

n care of you tlirough the night. 

owers, when you open agEivu, ^^m^^ '^^s<ml 

d smell sweet to his pmse. 
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• 

5J1. liirds, when you awake, warble your thanb V 
amongst the green boughs; sing to hhn, before you 
sing to your mates. 

2*2. Let his praise be in our hearts when we lie C 
down ; let his praise be on our lips when we awake. 



XXXVI. Lesson Thirty-Sixth. — Noon, 
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1. Come, let us go into the thick shade, for it is !. 
the . noon of the day, and tlie summer sun beats hot ! 
upon our heads. 

2. The shade is pleasant and cool ; the branchei 
meet above our heads, and shut out the sun, as with 
a green curtain ; the grass^is soft to our feet, and a 
clear bi-ook washes the roots of^the trees. 

3. The sloping bank is covered with flowers ; let 
us lie down upon it ; let us throw our limbs on the 
fresh gi'Qss, and sleep ; for all tilings are still, and we , 
are quite alone. 

4. The'catile lie down to sleep in the cool shade, 
l)ut we can do what is better; we can raise oui ' 
voices to heaven ; we can praise the great God who ; 
made us. He made the warm sun and the cool 1 
shade ; the trees that grow upwards, and the brooks 
that run murmuring along. All the things that we 
see are his work. 

5. Can we raise our voices up to the high hea?cn? 
Can we make Him hear who is above the stars? 
Yes ; for he heareth us when we only whisper ; whiffli 
we breathe out words softly, with a low voice. . JB* 
that fiJJeth the heavens is here also. .* > 

(}, May we that arc^ so yovxu^^ sy^^ \a VvsL"' 
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7. May we, that can hardly speak plain, speak to 
od? 

8. We, that are so young, are but lately made alive ; 
erefore we should ngt forget his forming hand, 
ho hath made us alive. We, that cannot speak 
ain, should lisp out praises to him who t^acheth us 
>w to speak, and hath opened our dumb lips. 

9. When we could not think of him, he thought 
us; before .we could ask him to bless us, he had 
ready given us many blessings. 

10. He fashioneth our tender limbs, and causeth 
em to grow: he maketh us strong, tall, and. nimble. 

11. Every day we are more active than the former 
y; therefore every day we ought to praise him 
tter than the former day. 

12. The buds spread into leaves, and die blos- 
ns swell to fruit; but^hey know not how they 
)w, nor who causeth them to spring up from the 
som of the earth. 

13. Ask them, if they will tell thee ; bid them break 
th into singing, and fill the air with pleasant sounds. 

14. They smell sweet ; they look beautiful ; but 
^y are quite silent : no sound is in the still air ; no 
irmur of voices among the green leaves. 

15. The plants and trees are made to give fruit to 
in ; but man is made to praise God who made him. 

16. We love to praise him, because he loveth to 
!ss us; we thank him for hfe, because it is a 
iasant thing to be alive. 

17. We love God, who hath created all beings ; 
love all beings, because they are the creatures 

God. 

18. We cannot be good, as God is ^ood to all 
•sons every -where ; but we can teyivc^^ xX\al ^^«r\ 
m there is a Gfod to do them goc^. 
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19. We wi . think of God when we play, and 
when we work ; when we walk out, and when we 
come in ; when we sleep, and when we wake, his 
prause shall dwell continually on our lips. 



XXXVII. Lesson TniRTr-SEVENTH. — The Lark. 

% 

1. An old Lark, who had a nest of young ones in 
a field of com which was almost ripe, was not a 
little afraid the reapers would be set to work before 
her lovely brood were fledged enough to be able to 
remove from the place. 

2. One morning, therefore, before she took her 
flight, to seek for something to feed them with, " My 
dear little creatures," said i^e, " be sure that, in my 
absence, you take the strictest notice of every woiti 
you hear, and do not fail to tell me as soon as I come 
home." 

3. Some time after she was gone, in came the 
owner of the field, and his son.—" Well, George," 
said he, " this corn, 1 think, is ripe enough to be cut 
down ; so, lo-niorrow morning, go as soon as you can 
see, and desire pur friends and neighbors to come 
and help us ; and tell tiiem that we will do as much 
for them the first lime they want us." 

4. When the old Lark came back to her nest, the 
young ones began to nestle and chirp about her; 
begging her, after what tliey had heard, to remove 
them as soon as she could. 

5. *'llush!" said she; "hold your silly tongues . 
if the fanner de])onds upon his friends and his 

ne/ghhors, you ujay take u\y word for it that hi»^ 
corn will not be reaj)od lo-v onovJ%^^ T\« "owtliii 
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morning, tlicruforo, she went out again, and left the 
some oitlci's as before. 

6. The owner of ilie ficlil came soon after, to wwt 
for those he had sent to; but the sun grew liot, and 
not a single man came to iielp him. " Why, then," 
said he to his son, " I'll tell yon what, my boy ; yoii 
Bee, those friends of ours have forgot us; you must 
therefore run to your imcles and cousins, and tell 
them that I shall expect them to-nibrrow, early, to 
' help U3 to reap." 



j^^* 


-,^^m^^\ 




1 ^^ 


'm^^m^^l 



7. Well, this also the young ones told their mother 
as soon as she came home ; anil in n sad fright they 
were. " Never mind it, children," said the old one ; 
" for if that be all, you may talte my word for it, that 
his brethren and kinsmen will not be so forward i- 
.Wflist him as lie seems willing to believe. But mark,' 
aaid she, " what you hear the next time ; and let m» 
know without fail." 

8. The old Lark went abroad the next day as 
before ; but when the poor fanner found that his kins- 

.pqen were as backward as his tualnuwrt^, ""Ww^, 
Asa," nid he, " since your \)t\c\es ^tvii cWiswa *« 
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neglect us, do you get," said he to his son, *'a 
couple of good sickles against to-morrow morning, 
and we will even reap the corn ourselves, my 
boy ! " 

9. When the young ones told their mother this, 
" Now, my little dears," said she, " we must be 
gone indeed ; for when a man resolves to do his 
own work liimself, you may then uepend upon it 
that it will he done." 



XXXVllI. Lesson Thirty-Eighth. — The Lion 
and t/te Mouse : A Fable. 

1. A noble Lion, faint with heat, and weary 
with hard hunting, lay down to refresh himsetf 
with a nap in the entrance of a large cave. While 
he Was asleep, a number of Mice ran over hi? 
back, and waked him. 

2. Upon this, starting up in a rage, and clap- 
ping his paw upon one of them, "You little 
scrambling rogue," said he, " how came you to 
be so bold as to disturb my rest ? But I warrant 
you I will put an end to your saucy pranks for 
the time to come." 

3. *• Indeed, sir," said the little creature, "I 
meant no harm ; upon my word and honor I did 
UQt. Besides, sir, you see I am a Mouse ; and it 
would be a great disgrace to such a noble beast 
as the monarch of the forest, to take his revenge 
on such a little thing as I am." 

4. The good Lion could not help laiaghing at his 
excuse ; but as he thought there was «6me reason 
in what he said, he was content to let him ga 

£f. iVofiongafter, ^s the same lAot\.Nj^.'&\aMiaflW.! 
over the forest in search of Viia ipT«Y ^\v» \vift.au ^4^ 
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tuck to run into a strong net, which had been laid fot 
him by the hunters ; and not being able to force his 
way out of it, down he fell, and set up such a fearful 
roar as made the ground tremble under him. 

6. The poor Mouse, knowing the voice, in a 
moment ran as fast as he could to see what was the 
matter. When he came to the spot, and beheld the 
Lion foaming at the mouth with rage ; " Come, noble 
rir," said he, " let me beg of you not to disturb 
yourself; but lie still a minute or two ; your poor lit- 
tle scrambling rogue will set you free, or die for it ! " 

7. The Mouse was as good as his word, for to 
work he went in an inatimt, and with his sharp little 
teeth gnawed in two tlie knots and meshes of the net, 
and left the noble Lion to go where he pleased. 

8. We may learn from this fable, that there is no 
person so little, but that the greatest may, at some 
time or otlier, stand in need of his help. 



XXXIX. Lesson Thirty-Ninth. — Tlie Disconr 

tented Squirrel. 

1. In a pleasant wood, on the western side of a 
ridge of mountains, there lived a Squirrel, who had 
jiassed two or three years of his life very happily. 
At length he began to grow discontented, and one 
6by fell into the following soliloquy : — 

2. " What, must I spend all my time in this spot, 
running up and down the same trees, gathering nuts 
and acorns, and dozing away months together in a 
hole ! 

3. ^^ I see a great many of the birds who inhabit 
diis wood ramble i^out to a distance^^Vi^'c^N^x^i^iss. 
£aaegr leads ibmmy and at tVie ^^toadh. ^ ^«nsaS»t>^^ 

7 
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neglect us, do you get," said he to his son, ''a : 
couple of good sickles against to-morrow morning, j 
and we will even reap the corn ourselves, my r 
boy ! " \'- 

9. When the young ones told their mother this, 
"Now, my little dears," said she, "we must be " 
gone indeed ; for when a man resolves to do his t 
own work himself, you may then uepend upon it l 
that it will he done." ^ 

s . ^ 

XXXVllI. Lesson Thirty-Eighth. — The Urn j. 

and tiie Mouse : A Fable. i, 

1. A noble Lion, faint with heat, and weary [i 
with hard hunting, lay down to refresh himself i 
with a nap in the entrance of a large cave. While ji 
he Was asleep, a number of Mice ran over hif 
back, and waked him. 

2. Upon this, starting up in a rage, and clap- 
ping his paw upon one of them, "You little 
scrambling rogue," said he, " how came you to ' 
be so bold as to disturb my rest ? But I warrant 
you I will put an end to your saucy pranks for 
the time to come." 

3. " Indeed, sir," said the little creature, "I 
meant no harm ; upon my word and honor I did 
UQt. Besides, sir, you see I am a Mouse; and it 
would be a great disgrace to such a noble beaJt 
as the monarch of the forest, to take his revenp j 
on such a little thing as I am." \ 

4. The good Lion could not help laiighing at his ' 
excuse ; but as he thought there was «6m6 reaflOA | 
Jn what he said, he was content to let bun ^ • 

ff. Not long after, ^s the samelAoxi^^ja\«Mifli|jL' 
over the forest in search of Yvia ^x«^ ^\v%\v3aa. ^^"^ 
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!uck to run into a strong net, which had been laid fot 
turn by the hunters ; and not being able to force his 
i¥ay out of it, down he fell, and set up such a fearful 
roar as made the ground tremble under him. 

6. The poor Mouse, knowing the voice, in a 
moment ran as fast as he could to see what was the 
matter. When he came to the spot, and beheld the 
Lion foaming at the mouth with rage : " Come, noble 
ar," said he, "let me beg of you not to disturb 
yourself; but lie still a minute or two ; your poor lit- 
tle scrambling rogue will set you free, or die for it ! ** 

7. The Mouse was as good as his word, for to 
work he went in an inHiint, and with his sharp little 
teeth gnawed in two the knots and meshes of the net, 
and left the noble Lion to go where he pleased. 

8. We may learn from this fable, that there is no 
person so little, but that the greatest may, at some 
lime or other, stand in need of his help. 



XXXIX. Lesson Thirty-Ninth. — Tlie Disconr 

tented Squirrel. 

L In a pleasant wood, on the western side of a 
ricjge of mountains, there lived a Squirrel, who had 
jibsed two or three years of his life very happily. 
At length he began to grow discontented, and one 
4iy fell into the following soliloquy : — 

2. " What, must I spend all my time in this spot, 
nmning up and down the same trees, gathering nuts 
and acorns, and dozing away months together m a 
bole 1 

3. ^^ I see a great many of the birds who mhabit 
9ds wood ramble ^out to a d\stai\^e)^\v&x^x^\^€'s. 
hksy leads tbemj and at the upraad:! ^ ^vfisi^tRR^iB^ 

7 
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out for some remote country, where they enjoy sum 
mer weather all the year round. 

4. " My neighbor Cuckoo tells me he is just going; 
and even little Nightingale will soon follow. To be 
sure, I have not wings like them, but I have legi 
nimble enough ; and if one does not use them, oni 
might as well be a mole or a dormouse. 

5. " I dare say I could easi y reach to that blue 
ridge which I see from the tops of the trees ; which 
must be a fine place, for the sun comes directly from 
It every morning, and it often appears all covered 
with red and yellow, and the finest colors imaginable. 

6. " There can be no haj(ii, at least, in trying; for 
I can soon get back again if I don't like it. I am re- 
solved to go, and I will set out to-morrow morning." 

7. When Squirrel had taken this resolution, he 
could not sleep all night for thinking of it ; and at 
peep of day, prudently taking with him as much 
provision as he could conveniently carry, he began 
his journey in high spirits. 

8. He presently got to the outside of the wood, 
and entered upon the open fields that reached to the 
foot of the hills. These he crossed before the sun 
was very high ; and then, having eaten his breakfast 
with an excellent appetite, he began to ascend. 

9. It was heavy, toilsome work, scrambling up 
the steep sides of the mountains ; but Squirrel Trts 
used to climbing, so for a while he proceeded expe- 
ditiously. 

10. Often, however, was he obliged to stop and 
take breath ; so that it was a good deal past noon be- 
fore he had arrived at the summit of the first cliiE 
Here he sat down to eat his dinner ; and looking 
back, ^'as wonderfully pleased witU the fine prospect. 

IL The wood in whic\i Vie tfsie^ \a:5 \ai\m»ii^ 
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fjis feet ; and lie viewed with scorn the humble habi- 
lation in which he had been bom and bred. 

12. When ,he looked forward, however, he whs 
somewhat discouraged to observe that another em- 
inence rose above liim, full as distant as that to which 
lie had already reached ; and he now began^ to feel 
jtifF and fatigued, 

13. However, after a little rest, he set out again, 
;hough not so briskly as before. The ground was 
ugged, brown, and bare; and to his great surprise, 
nstead of finding it warmer as he got nearer the sun, , 
le felt it grow colder and colder. 

14. He had not tr4|toUed two hours before his 
itrength and spirits were almost spent ; and he seri- 
)usly thought of giving up the ipoint, and returning 
jefore night should come on. 

15. While he was thus deliberating with himself, 
clouds began to gather round the mountain, and to 
take away all view of distant objects. 

16. Presently a storm of mingled snow and hail 
came down, driven by a violent wind, which pelted 
poor Squirrel most pitifully, and made hvn quite 
unable to move forwards or backwards. 

17. Besides, he had completely lost his road, and 
did not know which way to turn towards that de- 
spised home, which i; v;as now his only desire to 
reach again. ^. 

18. The storm lasted .,^ the approach of night ; 
and it was as much as he could do, benumbed and 
weary as he was, to crawl to the hollow of a rock at 
$ome distance, which was the best lodgmg he could 
ind for the night. 

19. His provisions were spent ; so that, hungry and 
ihivering, he crept into the furtVvesl coYii'SiX cS. '^ 
urem, and roiiing 'himself up, vnlYi \ia Xso^k^ ^s^ 
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over his back, he got a little sleep, though diatuiixd b 
by the cold, and tbi shrill whistling of the nind h 
amongst the stones. ,i 

20. The morning bmke over the distant tops of ; 
the mountsins, when Squirrel, half frozen and bat- : 
ished, came out of his lodging, and advanced, » : 
well as he could, towards the brow of the hill, tbn ; 
he might discover which way to take. 

21. As he was slowly creeping fJongJ a hungry ,, 
kite, soaring in the air aba ve,j descried him, aitd :, 
making a stoop, carried him off in her talons 




22. Poor Squirrel, losing his senses with tl» 
fright, was home away with vast rapidiij , and seemed 
inevitably doomed to become food for the kite* 
young ones , when an eagle, who had seen the kite 
seize her prey, pursued her m order to take it froia 
her, and overtaking her, gave her sucli a bufiet, b! 
caused her to drop the 'squirrel m order to defend 
herself 

23. Tlie poor animal kept falling through the vt 
a hng tune, tiU at last he ahghvod m xVte mvdit of a 

thick tree tbe leaves and tendet \>oa^[a ol ^\xi^in 
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XLI. Lesson Forty-First. — The Good Satnari- 

tan : A Parable. 

1. A certain lawyer, said unto Jesus, Who is my 
3tejghbor ? ^ 

2. And Jp«:us, answering, said, A certain man 
^ent down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves. 

3. And they stripped him of his raiment, and 
'Grounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 

4. And, by chance, a certain priest came down 
^liat way ; and when he saw him, he passed by on 
^he other side. 

5. Ahii ako a Levite, when he was at the place, 
^2ame and looked on him, and passed by on the other 
»de, 

6. But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
^^bere he was, and when he saw him he had compas- 
sion on him, 

7. And went to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his own 
beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of 
him. 

8. And on the morrow, when he departed, ht 
took out twopence, and gave them to the host, and 
said unto hinlf^Take care of him ; 

9. And whatsoever thou spendest more, when I 
tome again I will repay thee. 

10.. Which, now, of these three, thinkest thou, was 
riknbd 



ueighbdi^vpto him that fell among thieves ? 
'i^ 11. And he said, He that showed mercy on him. 
■ 12. ^en said Jesus vmxottvKv, Oo \ixv4 ^'^ *^^^^ 
Skewise, 
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80 kind ; acd she ought not to have asked trrioe if 
ahe might take the book in her hand. 

5. At the dinner table, when her mother puts a 
piece of good meat, or some ripe fruit upon her 
plate, little Grace will sometimes tease for mince-pie 
and raisins. 

6. It is very naughty for Grace to do so. Mince- 

Eie and raisins are very bad for little girls ; and wheu 
er mother says, "J cannot give it to you," she 
should never think of asking again. 

7. One day, Grace teased for some wine, — and 
her mother told her it would make her head ache; 
but Grace asked twice. Her mother let her taste of 
the wine ; and presently her head ached very much 
indeed. 

8. Thb made her feel cross ; and when her little 
playmate, Thomas, came up to speak to her, shf^ 
pushed him, and said, " Go away, Tom ! " 

9. Her mother told her it was very naughty tc 
speak so to a good little boy ; and Grace cried, and 
said that her head ached very much. And hef 
mother said, " I told you the wine would make your 
head ache. You must not ask me twice, when I tell 
you a thing is not good for you." 

10. Grace ssud she would not ; and I hope 
never will. When little Thomas comes to see her, 
I hope she will not say, " Go away, Tom ! " but wiB 
ask him to sit down, or to go out into the field and 
play, and will treat him very kindly indeed. 

11. When little gltls tease, they make themselves 
eioss and uncomfortable; but if they mind theb 
mothers, they will be as good-natured and happy ^ 

tiMle kittens, all day long. 

■■*- 



SI 
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XLJ. Lesson Forty-First. — The Good Samari- 
tan : A Parable. 

1. A certain lawyer, said unto Jesus, Who is my 
leighbor ? >■ 

2. And Jp«:us, answering, said, A certain man 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves. 

3. And they stripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 

4. And, by chance, a certain priest came down 
that way ; and when he saw him, he passed by on 
the other side. 

5. Aki4 ako a Levite, when he was at the place, 
came and looked on him, and passed by on the other 
side, 

6. But a certain Samaritan, as he joum6yed, came 
where he was, and when he saw him he had compas- 
sion on him, 

7. And went to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his ^own 
beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of 
him. 

8. And on the morrow, when he departed, ht 
took out twopence, and gave them to the host, and 
said unto hinlf^JTake care of him ; 

9. And whatsoever thou spendest more, when I 
tome again I will repay thee. 

10.. Which, now, of these three, thinkest thou, was 
ricrnbcj 



Qeighbdriq|Uo him that fell among thieves ? 
^ 11. And he said, He that showed merc^ oaKvccv. 
'-I2. T^ea said Jesus unto'mm, Oo \ffA ^ "^^v^w 
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XLJL Lesson Forty-Second. — The 

1. All birds that swim in the water 
footed. Their toes are joined together 
that grows between them ; that is being w 
and It helps the birds to swim well, for i 
feet are like the fins of a fish. 

2. The Swan say^. My name is Swan 
large bird, larger than a goose. My bill i 
the sides of it are black, and I have black 
eyes. My legs are dusky, but my feet are 
I am web-footed. 

3. My body is all white, as white as s 
very beautiful. I have a very long neck. 
rivers and lakes. I eat plants that grow in 
and seeds, and little insects, and snails. 

4. I do not look pretty, when I walk 
ground, for I cannot walk well at all ; but v^ 
in the water, swimming smoothly along, ar 
long neck, and dipping my white breast, w 
I make way through the water, I am the m< 
fill of all birds. 

5. I build my nest in a little island, am 
reeds and rushes. I make it of sticks and Ic 
it is very large and high. 

'6. Then I lay my eggs, which are white 
large, larger a great ded than a goos JpUgg ; 
upon them for two months ; then they are 
and my young ones come out. 

7. They are called cygnets. They are 
at first, but grayish. If any body was loix 
me, when I am in my nest, sitting upon m; 
when I Aare my younft ones, V ^Vvoxsid ^\ 
Arlam very fierce to &feM u\>^ ^ovsxv^\ 
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were to come and take them away, I sheidd beat you 
down with my strong pinion, and perhapsl)l«i^ your 
wm. I Uve a very great while. \ 



XLIII. Lesson Forty-Third.— iZotr to make 

the Best of it. 

1. Robinet, a peasant of Lorrain, after a hard 
day's work at the next market-town, was returning 
home with a basket in his hand. 

2. What a delicious supper I shall have ! (said he 
to himself.) This piece of kid, well stewed down, 
with my onions sliced, thickened with my meal, and 
seasoned with my salt and pepper, will make a disb 
fit for a bishop. Then I haye a good piece of a barley 
loaf at home to finish with. How I long to be at it ! 

3. A noise in the hedge now attracted his notice, 
and he spied a squirrel nimbly running up a tree, 
and popping into a hole between the branches. Ha ! 
(thought he) what a nice present a nest of young 
Squirrels would be to my little master ! I'll try if I 
Can get it. 

4. Upon this, he set down his basket in the road, 
and began to climb up the tree. He had half as- 
cended, when casting a look :it his basket, he saw a 
dog with his nose in it, ferreting out the piece of 
kid's flesh. 

5. He made all possible haste to get down, but the 
doff was too quick for him, and ran off with4he meat 
Jm his mouth. Robinet looked after him — ^Well (said 
* Ij), then I must b^ content with ;i^'>\3L^-TOte^'^'b — ««sx^ 

' tad thing neither 1 



■1 
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6. He travelled on, and came to a little public 
house by the road side, where an acquaintance of 
his was sitting on a bench drinking. He invited 
Kobinet to take a draught. Robinet seated himself 
by his friend, and set his basket on the bench by him. 

7. A tame raven, which was kept at the house, 
came slyly behind him, and perching on the basket, 
stole away the bag in which the meal was lidd up, 
and hopped off with it to his hole. Kobinet did not 
perceive the theft till he had got on his way again. 

S. He returned to search for his bag, but could 
hear no tidings of it. Well (says he), my soup will 
be the thinner, but I will boil a slice of bread with it, 
and that will do it some good at least. 

9. He went on again, and arrived at a little brook 
over which was laid a narrow plank. A young 
woman coming up to pass at the same time, Robinet 
gallantly offered her his hand. 

10. As soon as she had got to the middle, either 
through fear or sport she shrieked out, and said that 
she was falling. Robinet, hastening to support her with 
liis other hand, let his basket drop into the stream.' 

11. As soon as she was safe over, he jumped in 
and recovered it, but when he took it out, he per- 
ceived that all the salt was melted, and the pepper 
washed away. Nothing was now left but the onions. 

12. Well (says Robinet), then I must sup to- 
night upon roasted onions and barley bread. Last 
night I had the bread alone. To-morrow niorning it 
will not signify what I had. So saying, he trudged 
on singing as before. 
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"y XLIV. Lesson Forty- Fourth. — Ntver Fight 

" Fight him ; that's right," said a big boy to little 
John Miller ; " give him his own." 

Now, John, instead of coming home from school 
Aifectly, stopped on the way, at a comer, where a 
number of boys were gathered together, and one of 
them caught off his hat to tease him. 

" Give me my hat," said John. " Give me my 
hat," said the boy, mocking him. " Hurrah ! look 
here, boys," said he, " see how high this hat will 
go ; " and away he threw John's hat into the ah:. 

John ran to pick it up, but the other boy ran too, 
and both trying to get it at once, they fell down upon 
*t, and mashed and trampled it in the dirt. ^ 

As soon as John got up, and saw his hat spoiled, 
he flew at the other boy, and struck him. " That's 
right," said the boys — and one of them called out, 
** Strip and fight, and /'// see fair play." 

The boys gathered round, and John stood very 
angi-ily, looking at his hat and then at the boy who 
had treated him so. 

He did think once, and twice too, of what his 
father and mother had often said to him ; " Never 
fight : if other boys treat you ill,4)e kind to them in 
*^turn ; as the Bible says, ^ Bless them that curse 
you.' " 

And he turned once to go, but the boys all called 
Out, " Give it to him — hajre a fight with him — don't 
^ a cdward.'^ John loolced at his hat, and looked 
^ the other boy, anc^ he forgot his father, and mother, 
^ni the Bible, and his God too, and he stri^^ed off 
hk coat, and na at the boy w\l\i Yv^ ^%X* 
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"I'll hold your poat," said one of the boys. j/( 
"Come on tlien," said John: and these nau|^ 
boys fought till they were parted by some one pui- |f 
ing that way. John took up his hat, and got home 
as well as he could. 

" Where's John ?" said his father ; " why doei 
he not come in to his dinner ? " The other chil- 
dren looked at their mother anxiously, and she daid, 
" John is ashamed to come in — he has been behavinf \ 
himself very badly, and he is not fit to be seen. 1 : 
sent him by himself, and after dinner, you will see 
him and talk to him." 

" John has been fightirtgy^ whispered little Charles 
to his sister. | 

After dinner, John's father called his litde boy to Vj 
him. John came forward trybg to hide his face. '^ 
His clothes were dusty and torn, and as his father ^^ 
took down his hand with which he ha>d been trying « 
to cover his eyes, he was, indeed, as his mother had , 
said, ^^ not jit to he 5een." Jk 

His eye was black and his face scratched, and ha 
did not look at all like the pleasant, clean litde \x(J} 
who had been sent to school that morning by M i 
kind mother, with a charge to go with 4io bad bojfSj ;r 
but to come home immediately from schpol, as soon \ 
it was out. i] 

John's father loftced at him for a few minutes ^ 1 
great sorrow, and then said, " How came you in this j 
condition, my son ? " . . ' 

"Sam Drake fought with me, sir," said John; 
and he began tp cry. " You mean you have be68 
fighting with Sam Drake," said his father. 

John. He took my hat, sir, and threw it in the dirt 

Father. And then did you pick it up, and 
quietly b<me ? 
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Noj sir. We fell upon it together, and 
ruck him. 

r. How shameful ! Cotdd you, my son, bear 
m behaving yourself so disgracefully ? Then 
Lrike you again ? 

No, sir ; not till we began to fight. 
T. Who began first ? 

I did, sir. The boys said I should not 
)f him, but should give him his own. So I 
m to fight me. 

T. That is, you challenged him, and as far as 
e able, you have been fighting a duel, 

A duel, sir ? What is that ? 
T. Just what you have been doing, only men, 
angry at each other and fight, generally take 
►r pistols or some deadly weapon ; and if any 
Ibeen there at the time, I have no doubt that, 
rage, you would have used it. 

I had to fight. The boys all said, that I 
e a coward if I did not fight, 
r. You showed yourself a greater coward by 
; for you were afraid of the ridicule of a few 
boys, and that for doing right. The poor 
i men who fight duels, talk in the same way. 
lad true courage, you would dare to do your 
;he face of all the laught^and ridicule that 
3 could heap upon you. ^kiid yet you dared 
)re than /would have done. 
V, sir ? " said John, in a low moice. 
r. You dared to offend God, by going 
contrary to what he tells you, in his blessed 
This same spirit which leads you, to fight 
1 your school-fellows, will lead you, if God 
ou to be a man, to fight a dw^VvdxSi -^^s^* 
D9 offends you, asid yovix 0Qiisi'^^^2!Q& ^^ 
3 
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you must fight or they will call you a coward, joi|ou 
will fight, and perhaps commit murder or be mmrden^n 
yourself, and stand before God in judgment, ^th " 
vour sins upon your head. 

My son, never be enticed or provoked to this agufcl \ 
Always remember that the Bible says, "It is thf 
glory of a man to pass by a transgression ; " and Dewit 
go into the company of boys who will urge you on Up 
break the commandments of God. 



lie 



XLV. Lesson Forty-Fifth. — I did nH thitik, 

A little boy was once asked a question about Ul 
lesson, which he could not answer. The ques&M 
was a plain one. His teacher put the question to the 
next boy, who answered it immediately ; when tbl 
fiist boy cried out — " O, / did n't think.^^ 

I have often thought of this httle boy's expression, 
when engaged in my duties in school, and perhaps 
if 1 explain my meaning, some children may be abb 
to understand it. 

If I see a scholar looking about heedlessly, oc 
turning his head at every move in the school-room 
(and I do sometimes see it), I say, surely that boy 
" don't think" or^ would not thus break the rultf 
of the school, and^ieve his teacher's heart. 

When I find a scholar frequently absent fitt» 
school, or late^iin his attendance, I always conclude 
that he ^' don't thinJc/^ for he usually has a poor les- 
son, and, very frequently, none at all. 

Some children and young people will not go to 
school. I pity them in my heart. They say they tf« 
too ignorant — too old, or too much occupiea in 
other things. Surely ihey " don't tKWcJ^ ^ ^^ 
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not say they are too ignorant to need instinC' 
ir too old to get it ; since they wiil have much 
r it — nor too busy to attend to the very thing 
ich they were bom. 

en I see childrto careless of advice, bent on 
dulgence of their own wishes, and indifferent 
future, 1 know that I iri^ty say of them, " they 
think" or they would*' liot thus throw away 
I me, and lose the best things in this life, and 
)pes of a life to come, for trifles that are 
not worth thinking about, 
ve only time to say to all children, that they 
;ver get good lessons — ^nor love the school-— 
lease their teachers — nor, above all, please 
•unless they think. 



[. Lesson Forty-Sixth.— JErft^^ard and the 

Cat 

' Mother," said little Edward, one day, " our 
gilt to be killed." His mother wondered to 
er little boy talk so, and look so cross too ; and 
lid, "Why, Edward, what has poor puss 



j> 



* Why, mother, I give her ijilk and meat, and 
a nice bed for her, and all, and yet she won't 
I word I say ; when I go to drive her out of 
)om, she won't go unless she • wants to, and 

I go to push her, she growls, and soaietimes 

II not let me even stroke her back." 

^ And she ought to be killed, because she does 
re nor mind you 1 " said his mother. " Yes, 
, when I ara so kind to her " ""BwX ^o^^ \!K?5 
d th'.ik a little ; — poor puss \s ^ ivsoiXi utosjm^S 
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she does not know right from wrong; cannot you 
forgive her ? " 

4. Edward looked a little ashamed at being so 
unmerciful, but he said rather pettishly, '^ I wish we 
had a kind cat ; I don't like cross ones.'' 

5. His mother did not say any thing more at that 
time, but she remembered how Edward wanted to 
have the poor cat put to death, for she was sorry to 
think he showed so little merdy, and that he thought 
so much of his own kindness. 

6. The Lord said, " Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy," and "Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth." Now little 
Edward wanted mercy for the cat, and he v^anted 
meekness, for he could not bear that even poor puss 
should not obey and love him for his kindness. 

7. Therefore, as I told you, his mother was sorry ; 
for she loved God and believed his word, and she 
did all in her power to make her little son fear and 
love him. 

8. The next day Edward was sitting -^y the fire 
shelling some com for his chickens, and looking 
very happy, when his mother said, " My son, that is 
a nice fire ; are you warm and comfortable ? " 

9. "O yes, ma'am." "Are yoiu: shoes and 
clothes wann and whole ? " " Why yes, mother, you 
know I have very good clothes, and a great coat, and 
off." 

10. "Is your bed soft and warm?" "Why, 
mother, what makes you ask me so? you know there 
are two or three blankets on it, and 1 almost always 
sleep warm the whole night without waking." 

11. " Never mind why I ask you yet," said his 
mother; "only answer mev— mve you good food 

Mnd drink ? '* " Yes, ma'am, and o&eii twot^ ^CaasLX 
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^leant." "Where do all these good things come 
from ? " "God gives them to me, mother." " Do 
YOU then love him^ and mind him, and try to please 
him always?" 

12. Edward knew he did not, and so he did not 
like to speak — he held his head down, and his 
mother said, "Then, my son, don't you think you 
ought to be killed ? " The little boy opened his eyes 
wide, saying, " Mother ! Jcilled! " 

13. " Why," said his mother, " you certainly must 
thbk so. Who thought the cat ought to be killed, 
because she did not love him and mind him when he 
Was kind to her ? " "I did, ma'am," said Edward ; 
and his face turned red, for he began to see now why 
his mother had asked all these questions. 



XL VII. Lesson Forty-Seventh. — Perseverance. 

1. "Indeed, I cannot do all this long piece of 
Work, this afternoon, mother," said Margaret, quite 
sorrowfully, "it is so late, and I want to go and 
see those little girls at aunt Mary's." 

2. " You cannot go to your aunt Mary's, Margaret, 
until your work is finished. You do not know, my 
child, how great things may be accomplished by in- 
dustry and perseverance. 

3. " Sit still, and do not go running about from one 
thing to another, as you do sometimes, and you will 
seo diat your work will be done in time." 

4. "Indeed, it is quite impossible, mother," 
Margaret replied, her eyes filling with tears that were 
just ready to flow ; but her mother had left the room. 
And Margaret feared that \l vj^ m N^sxi '^^ V^ 

hoped to enjoy the expected pVe^sxxs^* 

8* 
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5. She held up the hopeless task before her: ^ 
this seam to sew,* and then so many yards to i 
I cannot get it done, it is impossible/' she agaii 
peated, as she let it fall in despair. 

6. But after a few moments' reflection she to< 
up, and very sadly sat down to work. Mar| 
worked on steadily, and she was soon surprise 
find that she had so much done, and she detenr 
to sit still, as her mother had said, and see how i 
ly she could finish her work. 

. 7. Soon her brother Charles came in. "li 
haste, Margaret," said he, ^' and see this parad 
the street ; it is very fine indeed." Margaret wi 
to go very much ; but she looked at her work, 
replied, that she was very busy, and he must 
cuse her. 

8. Charles laughed, and went without her. 
little sister then invited her to come and p]ay 
her, and dress her new waxen doll. But Marc 
£d not rise from her seat, and before the appoi 
time she had the pleasure of taking her work to 
mother entirely finished. 

9. " I am glad to see, my dear child," said 
mother, "that you have thus conquered the i 
lence and restlessness of your disposition. I k 
you could do what I asked you, in good time, if 
would try. 

10. " I wished you to go to your aunt Mary's 
the little girls you will see there are the daughter 
an old friend of mine. And now, as you have 
the satisfaction of exerting yourself to do we 
hope you will never forget this afternoon's less< 
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XLVIIL Lesson Fortt-Eighth. — Cruelty to 

Amrmh. 

1. I was walking along the street one day, and I 
heard a great noise of shouting and laughing behind 
me. So I turned to see what it was. 

3. There was a party of boys, runnbg and clap- 
\ping their hands, and, in the midst of them, a poor 
miserable little kitten, which looked as if it had been 
dipped in water many times, and these wicked boys 
had tied fast te it an old tin cup. 

3. The cup was heavy, and made such a noise 
whenever the poor little, cireature moved, that it was 
fiightened, and would try to run ; but being weak, 
and bruised, would fall, and then try to jump up 
again. 

4. I cannot tell you, children, how pitiful and 
sorrowful this poor littfe animal looked, when she 
Would stop every now and then, and look up in their 
faces, and mew. 

5. I thought. If she could speak, this is what she 
ivould say: "Pity me, pity me, little boys; I am 
sick and wretched, and have' no one to take my 
part ; take away thb frightful thing from me, and let 
me go away into some comer and die. 

6. "Oh! little boys, (xod, who looks down from 
heaven, takes no pleasure in seeing you torment me. 
t am Ai$ creature, poor and miserable as I am, and 
he will punish you for such cruelty." 

7. But these hard-hearted children ran on, and I 
Qould not stop them. Now you know our Savior 
Sajs, that not even a little sparrow falls tAllv^^^o^sx^ji 
Wbout its Milker's notice. And Ao ^oa^iosK^'^^ 
""toe eyes of the Lord," wWicVi \!bft Bv^A^ wi^^"* "**» 
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in every place, beholding the evJ and the good," di 
not look down with displeasure on those cruel boyi, 
and mark the agony they caused the distressed little 
kitten ? 

8. I have seen boys throwing siones at horses to 
make them run, and following them up with stones 
hurting them and keeping them fretted and runnlDg 
some time. A horse is a noble animal, and of so 
much use^ that it is ungrateful, as well as cruel, to 
treat him ill. 

9. I have read that ev^ the wild Arabs are 
kind to their horses, and these animals show tint 
they know what kindness is. If an Arab falls from 
his mare, and cannot get up, she will stand still and 
neigh until some one comes to help him. If he fo 
down to sleep in the midst of the desert, she wiB 
stand by and watch him, and neigh to rouse him if 
man or beast comes near. 

10. I dare say you have' read many little stories 
about the faithfulness of dogs ; like that of the poor 
traveller who was frozen to death in the road, ana his 
faithful dog was found watching the dead body. 

11. I knew a little girl who kad a West Indii 
oird, called a Mackaw, something like a Parrot ; the 
little girl was very kind to the bird, and fed hia 
every day, and took care of him. 

12. Whenever he saw her coming, he would 
his feathers and come to her. He grew very sick> 
and for a long time she nursed him very kindly, Sb« 
used to call him Johnny y a queer name for a bird) 
but it pleased the little girl. 

13. One morning she came to feed Johnny : ft 
iFa5 Sitting on a low perch, and as soon as he sav 

ber coming, be came dovm s\oN«iVY,«A ^swwV^^ 
iGr Iket, aad lay down, and died. 
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14. He had fine, long red feathers : she took them 
and kept them a long while, and buried him by the 
side of a little white cat named Lily. 

15. This cat was treated very kindly by the chil- 
dren of the family, and when she died, a lady wrote 
these verses about her : 

Poor Lily ! long shall memory trace 
Thy playful tricks, (by snowy face ; 
While Spring her earuest sweets shall shecl^ 
And deck with flowers thy peaceful bed. 

16. These children, I am sure, were much hap- 

Eier than the wicked beys who tormented the poor 
ttle kitten. . 



XLIX. Lesson Forty-Ninth. — TTie Nettle: A 
Dialogue between Anne and her Father. 

A. O, father ! I have stung my hand with that 
oasty nettle. 

. 1. Well, my dear, I am sorry for it : but pull up 
that large dock leaf that you see near it ; — now bruise 
the juice out of it upon the part that you have stung. 
— ^Well, is the pain lessened ? 

A. O, very much indeed — ^I hardly feel it now. 
But I wish there was not a nettle in the world. I 
am sure I do not know what use there can be in 
them. 

F. If you knew any thing of bot jay, Anne, you 
^ould not say so. .» 

A. What i.i botany, father? 

jP. Botany, my dear, is the first thing Adam ever 
'earned. 

A, I do not jnderstand you. 
H Botany is the knowledge ol ^'^\as «^^ 
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these wsre tlie first things that man became acquaint- 
ed with. 

A. O, dear father, tell me how. 

F. Man, you know, was created out of the dust 
of the earth ; and when he rose from the ground, 
he saw himself every where surrounded with plants. 
The rearing of them became his first care, their fruil 
his first fix)d, and marking their kinds his first knowl- 
edge. 

Botany, therefore, must have been as old as raan^s 
creation ; for at that time, the Bible tells us, that 
^ God planted a garden eastward in Eden for Adami 
that he might dress It and till it.' 

A. That is very true indeed ; — -but did any one 
else in the Bible ever learn botany ? 

JP. Yes ; not only the first man, but the wisest 
man in the world turned his mind to it. 

A. Do you mean Solomon? 

jF. I do. 

A, Did Solomon study botany ? 

JP. So the Bible tells us. He considered the sub- 
ject with great attention, learned the names and uses 
of every plant, and discoursed of trees fi:om the lar- 
gest to the smallest, from ' the cedar of Lebanon to 
the hyssop* that groweth out of the wall.' 

Even our Savior himself condescended to notice 
plants, and pointed them out to his disciples to in* 
struct them in the wisdom, power, and providence of 
God. ' Behold/ said he, ' the lilies of the field, how 
they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin ; yet 1 
say unto you, that Solomon in all liis glory was not 
arrayed like one of them.' 

A. O, a lily indeed is a beautiful flower ; ancUf 
there were such grcvnng in our fields, 1 am sixri i 
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bould not complain of them. But this tgly nettle ! 

do not know what beauty, use, or instructu»i there 
ould be in that. 

F. And yet, Anne, there is more beauty^ use, 
nd instruction in a nettle than even in a lily. 

A. O, father, how can you make that out ? 

jP. Put on your gloves, pluck up that nettle, and 
5t us examine it. First look at the flower. 

A. The flower, father ! — ^I see no flower — ^unless 
ou call that cluster of little ragged . knobs, flowers, 
hich have neither color nor smell, and are not much 
jger than the heads of pins 

F, Here, take this magnifying glass, and exam- 
le them. 

A. O, I see now;— -every little knob is folded 
p in leaves like a rose-bud. Perhaps there is a 
ower inside. 

F. Try — take this pin, and touch the knob. 
/ell, what do you see ? 

A. O, how curious ! 

F. What is curious ? 

A. The moment I touched it, it flew open; a 
ttle cloud rose out of it like enchantment, and four 
eautiful little stems sprung up as if they were alive ; 
id now that I look again with the glass, I see an 
legant little flower as nice and perfect as a lily 
self. 

jP. Well, now examine the leaves. 

A. O, I see they are all covered over with lit- 
e bristles : and when I examine them with a glass, I 
}e a little bag filled with a juice like water at the 
3ttpm of each. — Ha! these are the things that 
in|^ me. 

i JR Now touch the little bag 'ynStx xSost ^\fi&. ^ 
"0 pia. 
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A. Of when I press the bag the juice rtu 
and comes out at the small point at the top ; 
suppose the little thorn must be hollow ii 
though it is finer than the point of my cai 
needle ? 

F. Have all the leaves those stings ? 

A, No, father; some of the young ones 
quite green and soft, like velvet, and I may h 
tiiem without any danger. 

jP. Now look at the stem, and break it. 

A. O, I can easily crack it, but I cannot 1 
it quite off; for the bark is so strong, that it ho 
together. 

F. Well, now you see there are more ci 
things in a nettle than you expected. 

A. O, indeed, I see that. But you often 
me that God made nothing in vain, or withoi 
use ; and I am sure I cannot see any use for all 
things. 

jP. That we will now consider. You saTV 
little flower burst open — a cloud rose, you say 
enchantment — and stems spring up as if they 
alive. Now all this is necessary for the natu 
the plant. 

There are many thousand plants in the w 
and it pleased God, in his wisdom, to make thei 
different. Some have parts that others wantj 
some have diferent flowers on different stems. 

Look at that nettle on the opposite side ol 
road ; you see that it is not exactly the same a 
one voa examined. 

A. No, father; this has little flat seeds in 
of flowers. 

H Very right, my de«ii. Now, m ordc 
toBke these seeds grow, it la TV!^e«iB^ \^^\.^ 
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•wer of this plant, and the seed of thai, should be 
igether, as they are in others : but this, you see, is 
possible ; for they cannot move about like animals^ 
but are fixed to the spot. 

The wisdom of God, therefore, has provided a 
remedy for this ; for when you touched the flower, 
^^ the outside leaves immediately burst open ; and if 
jou had not done so, they would in time burst open 
themselves : then they threw out a little fine powder, 
:_ which you saw like a cloud : this was conveyed by 
the air to the other plant at the opposite side of the 
-toad; and then, when it touched the seed, it gave it 
power to grow, and produce a new plant when the 
other withered and died away. 

A. That's very curious indeed; and I see the 
Use of the little cloud and the flower ; — ^but the leaf 
that stung me — ^what use can that be of ?— There, 
*father,.I am afraid you will be puzzled to tell me that. 
F. God has ^ven to all his creatures some kind 
of defence, that they may protect themselves ; and 
for this purpose the bull has horns, and the nettle 
! stings. But even these stings are made of use to 
man. There are certain diseases which require 
«harp remedies. 
^* I am sorry, my love, that you had occasion to 
know this ; for once you were in pain, and your 
good uncle, the doctor, thought it necessary to put a 
I Ulster on the part, and by that means you got relief. 
Well, the poor people cdnnot always get a blis- 
ter, so they frequently use nettles. They strike the 
part that is in pain, and the points entering the skin, 
It presses on the little bags at the bottom; the juice is 
then forced up, and comes out at the point; and 
wherever it is left behind it leav^^ ^ VA.\k^ \^!{^^> 
widob give$ gfeat relief to the i^oki* 

9 
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You remember poor Kitty Watson ; she could not 
sleep with pains in the night, and old Thomas Staflbnl 
had lost ihe use of his limbs ; and they both say the} 
were relieved by nettles. 

But when there is no occasion to use them in 

this way, and you accidentally stung your hand wiA 

.them, you found a plant near them, and the mild juice 

of the one immediately corrected the sharp pamof 

the other ; so Chat you see how good Providence k 

When the nettle is wanted for a remedy, it 
removes the pain of the sick ; when it is not neces- 
sary for that purpose, the dock leaf grows by tbe 
side of it, to heal the pain that it may give. 

A. But some of the leaves would not sting. A0 
they of any use ? 

F. Yes, of great use. There are many people 
in the world who do not think it right to eat meat, et 
some seasons of the year, particularly at a tiaie 
which occurs in spring. They therefore make them- 
selves food of m>iled vegetables, which they call 
Ijetit porridge. 

As this .occurs at a time of the year when any 
green thing is difficult to be found, the young nettle, 
which shoots out very early, is used for this purpose,; 
and it is very good and wholesome food. 

A, Now for the stalk, father. 

F. You saw how very tough the fibres or stnnp 
of the bark were : they are for th^t reason ofien 
used as hemp or flax. There is jk. plant;^4jrilrf 
hemp-nettle, which the farmers of Yorksliire, ii» 
England, sow in their gardens for the purpose. 

When ripe, it is steeped in water, the stem decays, 
and the bark remains in strings : these are dressed 
like flax, and the farmers weave them into strong 
bags, frock coats, and othei Mse^\\!tkv^« 
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A,. Well, 1 am sure I never thought of such 
things when I have trampled on a poor nettle ; and I 
atn very much obliged to you, father, for instruct- 
ing roe. 

jF. I would W}s\i to instruct you a little more, my 
child, and on a still more important point. You were 
angry and impatient when the nettle stung you, and 
seemed to be displeased at that which God had 
made ; but you see how good and perfect is the thing 
that you despised, and wished had never been in the 
world. 

Every thing, when examined, is equally a proof 
of God's wisdom and goodness. He, indeed, has 
made every thing for the use of man ; and the Scrip- 
ture truly says, when he made it, '' he saw that it was 
very good." 

In this way he creates nothing in vfun : every thing 
may be applied to some useful purpose, and not \)nly 
this, but whatever comes from his hands is most 
beautiful and curious, and no human being could evei 
make any thing like it. 

The Bible tells us, *The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handy 
work ; ' and so does every thing else in nature ; God 
is every wjiere, and his hand is in all things ; you see 
him in the sun, moon, and stars, which glitter in the 
sky ; and you see him in the humble nettle, which 
you despise and trample on. 



L, Lesson Fiftieth. — Gambling: A Dialogue 
between Samuel and Joseph. 

Samuel. Come, leave your toij , axvd VkC^ ^ "^^A. 
toss button J. Brother John won e\et ^» \Sia2K^ "^^^ 
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Other day, and he said he should have had more, but 
the boy^ got to fighting and broke up. 

Joieph. My father ^s not think it right to play 
so, and he toldjiie never to do it. 

ScanueL Where's the harm of tossing up witb 
buttons, I wonder ? 

Joseph. He se.ys, the boys that play so with but- 
tons, soon learn to toss up cents ; and then they learn 
to cheat and steal to get cents to play with, and as 
soon as they gro\^ bigger they play cards and gamble, 
and get into the penitentiary ; and that it often happens 
that they fight, and sometimes the one kills the 
other, and comes to the gallows. 

SamueL How does he know all that ? 

Joseph. He says he knows grown up men that 
have gambled away all their money, and that they 
began in this way. And he told me about apprentice 
boys, that stole money from their masters to play 
cards with. He says, if you see a boy tossing but- 
tons, the next thing will be cents, and then you*ll 
hear of his playing cards, and then of his stealing 
money to buy lottery tickets. 

Samuel. I wish I had a lottery ticket. I heard 
the other day of a man that drew a prize of twenty 
thousand dollars. I suppose that was wrong too, 
wasn't it ? 

Joseph. You need not laugh, Sam: father says 
buyi|^^, lottery tickets is gambling too, and tlml 
people 'ttjlbt to work and attend to their business 
and do $|i| the Bible tells them, and they will gei 
enough, fte says boys that try to get money bj 
pitching cents, and lotteries, and such things, los( 
their characters, and grow tricky and lazy, and, il 
they do not break right offy always come to a bai 
end 
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Samuel. Well, I know a great many boys that 
do It. 

Joseph. Are they steady, honest boys? Do they 
Ticver cheat ? Would you trust any of them with 
noney, if you had it ? 

Samuel. I don't know — ^I can't say I would. 

Joseph. Do they never figlit nor swear ? 

Samuel. Why I can't say but they do. 

Joseph. Do they go to school and to church ? 

Samuel. I do know some scholars that pitch but- 
tons, and cents too. 

Joseph. None in our school do so; our teacher 
tells us how wrong it is. He says he did see one 
or two scholars the other day at it, among a parcel 
of boys, and he was ashamed of them, and told 
them they would lose their characters. 

Samuel. How so ? 

Joseph. He says a boy's character is not worth 
much that is seen in such company. And he hopes, 
now they are told of it, they will not do so again. 
Now, tell me, Sam, when you pitch cents and lose, 
do you not feel as if you would do almost any thing 
to get more to begin again. 

Samuel. Well, I do, to be sure. 

Joseph. And don't you think that young men that 
play cards and other such games, feel just so too ? 
And if they are in a store, and their master's money 
is where they can get at it, wouldn't they take some/ 

Samud. I don't know but they would ; perhaps 
(hey might. 

Joseph. I heard, the other day, of a very young 
man, who was clerk of a store in New York, who 
took so much of his master's money, that at last. 
he was found out, and for fear o{ l\ve ^Vvaxfta ^\A^^^' 
shmeat, he ran o(Ty and has not \ieeu \\e^x^ o^- 

9"^ 
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No, Sam ; I II not go and play any such plays with 
you, for it is quite wrong, and contrary to God's 
word, and nothing but trouble and sin will come of 
It. So, if you toiU stay among boys that do so, you 
and I must part« Good bye. 



LI. Lesson Fifty-Fibst. — Saturday Nighi. 

1. How pleasant is Saturday night 

When I've tried all the week to be good, 
Not spoken a word that was bad, 
And obliged every one that I could \ 

2. To-morrow the Holy day comes, 

Which our merciful Father has given. 
That we may have rest from our work, 
And prepare for the joys of his heaven. 



LII. Lesson Fifty-Second. — Gratitude io 

Teachers. 

1. I onght to remember the kindness of those 

Who teach me at school with such trouble and pauu 
'Til better than giving me money or clothes, 
For^hen they are gone, yet my learning remains. 

S I mean to be thankful so long as I live, 

And Uioufh I can never repay them, I'm sure, 
Mj love and my duty I*m able to give. 

And these they shall have, if I'm ever so poor. 

S I'll do as they bid me, and mind what they say, 
And never be stubborn, or sulky, or bold ; 
But come in good time, without stoppinff to phj, 
And try to reixember w\iaL>«xei Vm \^^. 
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4. If there*8 any thing else I can think of to do, 
1*11 not be ungrateful, and that thej shall find * 
I always shall love them, and honor them too, 
Ancl I hope Gkni will bless them for being so kind. 



L1II. Lesson Fiftt-Thibd. — Evening at Home 

after going to School, 

1 . When my father comes home in the eyening from work. 
Then I will get up on/his knee, 
And tell him how many fine thin^ I haye learned, 
And show him how good I can oe. 

S. He*ll hear wfiat a number I know how to count; 
I'll tell liim what words I can spell, 
And I hope if I learn something eyery day, 
That ere long I shall read yery well. 

S. 1*11 say to lum all the fine yerses I know, 
And tell him how kind we must be, 
That we neyer must hurt poor dumb creatures at all, 
And he'll kiss me, and listen to me. 

4. I'll tell him we always must try to please God, 
And neyer be cruel or rude j 
For Grod is the Father of all liying things. 
And cares for and blesses the good. 



XjIV. Lesson Fifty-Fourth. — JVhat ^'JBide- 

pendence " means. 

1. Dear children ! we assemble on the fourA of 
July to keep Independence ; but what we mean bjr 
independence, and what is the fourth of July more 
than any other day, perhaps some of you do not know. 

2. Then I will tell you. A great many yean o^ 
there were no houses and {annsi \si^>a t»«a&r^\ '^'sb^ 
where these fine bualdingi ti^ m'BwflCTx^'^'a^'^''' 
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nothice but woods. The people that lived here tl 
were udians, who lived in huts, and hunted in 
woods. 

3. The people in Europe, on the other side 
the Atlantic, did not know there was such a countr 
this, till Columbus came over the ocean and found 

4. He landed on one of the West India Islai 
and not a great many years after, other places \\ 
discovered along the coast of South and N( 

^ America. 
. 6. Then people from the old countries came o^ 
to live on this side, to search for gold, and be ri 
Some of these who settled were able to stay i 
form settlements, where their descendants remaipi 
tliis day. 

6. Others in North America, though they came 
large companies, were killed by the Indians, or d 
by sickness, so that their setdement .came to no 
ing. God meant that this part of America slio 
be inhabited by better men. 

7. Let me now tell you how it was, that betters 
came and settled New England. 

8. More than two hundred years aoro, there \^ 
people in England called Puritans. They were 
called, because they tried to be jnire, or to leave 
every thing that they thought wrong at once. S( 
others wante<j ^j reform gradually. 

9. But these said, " No : we will not serve 
at all, but abandon every human invention at one 
So they were called Puritans. 

10. And, children, those Puritans were your f 
fathers, and you must be Puritans too. If you h 
any bad habits at school, or at home, or any wh 

jrou must not say, 1 wiW be gpo3L>o^ «xvs. Vj , w h 
o/F Imd bafcits graduu)\y. 
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11. 1^0, you must leave them off all at oncey ^StA 
be soiTy for them, and begia to lead a life all new, 
at once. 

12. But the people of England did not love the 
Puritans, and they would not let them worship and 
serve God as they wished. 

13. So after they had suffered a great deal, they 
removed over to Holland, and said they would live 
anong the Dutch, if they could be free to serve 
God. -:- 

14. The Dutch let them have their own way 
about their religion. But a great many of the Dutcb 
did not fear God, and the Puritans said their children 
vrould be corrupted and spoiled, if they grew up and 
lived there. 

15. So they concluded to come over into this 
country, and live in the wilderness, that they might 
serve God, and bring up their children to serve him, 
and establish an empire with laws founded on the 
Bible. 

16. They did not come ,to get money, but to be 
Puritans and good men, and make their children 
good. 

17. It was for ymi, children, that they were willing 
to take all this trouble : they thought of you, and of 
all of us who are "now living here, when they agreed 
to come here over the mighty waters. 

18. Well, our fathers set sail to come • his coun- 
try, and they intended to land where New York is 
now, and settle on the banks of the Huds<»i river; 
for the land is better there. 

19. But the Dutch wanted all that country, and 
they hired the captain of their ship not to carry 
them there, bq^ to bring them away to \.\\<& \io\^^ 

20 And the wicked d ^Jtaiu detaui^^d^ ^«ai % ^jjft^ 
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while, and at last they landed at Plymouth, in 
December, in the year of our Lord ore thoussjul j^ 
six himdred and twenty. f 

21. There they were^without any house, in tlie : 
middle of the wmter, a great patt of their provisions ''^ 
spent, and savage Indians all around them. Thdr ^i 
sufiermgs were so great that forty-eight of them died ^^ 
before spring. 

22. How easy it would have been for the Indians ^ 
to kill them all ! But God turned their hearts so that ^ 
they did not, for God loved the Puritans, and he ^ 
meant they should live here, and serve him in all ^ 
generations. i 

23. Some of the Indians wanted to kill them, bat J>i 
God raised them up a friend. Massasoit, a cbiefi '^^ 
whose name every child should remember, said, " No, 4 
you shall not kill the English till you first kill me;" 
and so God preserved them alive. \ 

24. And God was their friend and the friend d Ir 
their children; and he protected them, and otiicis 1 
who came over and filled the land. | 

25. All this people, in what is now the United 1 
States, were under the same government as the ( 
people of England. 1 

26. But the king and parliament wanted to tax our 
people, and make them pay them a good deal oi 
money, when they would not let oux people send ^ 
over any body to help make the laws. 

27. That was unjust and wicked, and our people 
sud they would not do so. They loved the lung of 
England, and would obey him if he would do right by 
them ; but they would not let him oppress them and 
their children and deprive them of their rights* 

28. Then the king was angry^ and ^nt over armies 
io Sght tbem, and compel tViem \o ^xibcrox* 
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29. It ivas at that time that our fathers sent their 
wisest and best men to Philadelphia, to meet in Con 
gress, and see what the country must do. 

30. And at last Congress agreed they would have 
nothing more to do with the king of England, but 
they and the whole country would make their own 
laws, and be independent, 

31. They declared this openly to the world, on 
the fourth day of July, one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-six. This is what we mean by Jbide- 
pendencey and this is what makes the fourth oi July 
great and memorable day. 

32. The wv continued five or six years longer, 
but God was.n our side, and disappointed all the 
hopes of the king, so that he at last consented, and 
the United States have ever since been independent. 



LV. Lesson Fifty-Fifth.— I%e Bed of Death, 

1. Near the house of Mr. Friendly, the father of 
Edwm and Henry, lived a good man who had an 
only son, about the same age as Henry. During^be 
holydays the three boys always met, and being alike 
in their tempers, a truly brotherly affection grew up 
between them. 

2. Their young friend now lay dangerously ill; 
the physicians had given no hopes of his recovery, 
and every day brought him nearer to his grave. Often, 
during his illness, he had inquired about Edwin and 
Henry, and had expressed a wish to see them. 

3. They therefore took the opportunity t)f their 
father's ateence fix)m home, to pay a visit to their 
dying firiend; and before they set Cbitd;\)\Scisr] VfiS^^ 
coasultatioD on wbut land of i^iesc^tiX \^^ ^^c»S^^^^s^ 
if bim. 
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4. Not thinking that the death of their young 
tras 80 near, Edwin proposed to present him v 
excellent little book, called " Pity's Gift," by 
and Henry, who knew the fondness of his ph} 
Ibr flowers, went into the garden and plucked 
nosegay of the choicest which the garden afforc 

5. The two amiable youths set forward wit 
presents, and on their arrival at the house o 
mend, they were led into the room in jwhich 1: 

6. He was in bed ; his head was resting 
hand, and as he heard the well-known voices 
ftiends, a slight blush shone on the paleness 
countenance. 

7. Edwin and Henry stepped to the side 
bed, and each grasped one of his hands. He tc 
book from Edwin, looked at it, and shook his h< 

8. With the flowers of Henry he appeared 
ularly pleased; h^ took them, looked at the 
some time, and then laid them on his pillow. 

9. He expressed a wish to be carried to th 
dow, that he might once more see the trees 
which they had played, and where he could po 
to them something to remind them of their 

l^DTtS. 

10. He attempted to walk; but he sunk 
senseless into the arms of his father. He wa 
carried to the window ; but his eyes appeared 
vest on the trees, nor any other earthly objecit 
were lifted to heaven, and the tears of pious n 
lion droppedHBxnn theni. 

11 . He now requested to be carried to hi 
The coldness of death was creeping fast upon hi: 
as the rays of the setting sun shone into his roc 
Aintljr asked that bis bed might be removed i 

Im oauld wt9 the tun sei. 
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^^^^^^^^ 



12. His wish was gratiGed, and, as the rays of 
the sun shone upon his bed, he looked on those who 
siood around him, and the smile of the dying saint 
broke through the gloom of approaching death. 

13. Lower and lower sank the sun, and fainter 
grew the eye of the dying youth : he threw his arms 
round the ueck of Edwin, and in a faint whisper said, 
" I die with the sun ; but tell it not to my father or 
mother." 

14. But his mother had heard him whisper; she 
threw herself on her knees by the bed side of her dy 
iag boy, and her tears fell upon his cheek, " WeCp 
not for me, my dear mother," he said, "I am no 
longer ill." 

15. In a few moments afterwards he added, "I 
shall not remain in the grave, and when you and mjr 
fetber are dead, we shall meet again in heaven, 
where death no more can part us." 

16. Having said these words, he lay for some min- 
ptes in a tranquil state ; then suddenly raised himself, 
nmk upon bis pillow, and died. The last rsif of ths 
KUi sbone upon his pale counieimvLe. 
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17. Edwin and Henry returned konie witb 
in their eyes, and, their father being returned, 
related to bim what they had seen. 

18. They had, however, received a pleasant 
pressioQ upon their hearts ; and when, in their 
years, they thought of death, they pictured 
themselves under the image of their dying friend. 



LVI. Lesson Fifty-Sixth.— -4 Mother^s < 
Liiiis written by a Mother , in a Bible thm 
gave her little Son. 

Remember, love, who gave thee this. 

When other days shall come ; 
When she, who had thy earliest kiss, 
' Sleeps in her narrow home. 
Remember 'twas a mother gave 
The gift of one she'd die to save. 

That mother sought a pledge of love^ 

The holiest, for her son ; 
And firom the gifts of God above 

She chose : i goodly one. 
^ She chose, fa * her beloved boy, 
The source o! Tight, and life, and joy^ 

And bade* hi jn keep the gift, — ^that wheii 
The partiirg hour would come. 

They might '^lave hope to meet again 
In an eternal home. 

She said his faith in that would oe 

Sweet incense to her memory. 
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AJid should the scoflfer, in his pride, 

Laugh that fond faith to scorn, 
And bid him ca<;t the pledge aside. 

That he from youth had bomBi 
She bade him pause, and ask his breast 
If he, or she, had loved him best. 

A parent's blessing on her son 

Goes with this holy thing ; 
The love that would retain the one. 

Must to the other cling. 
Remember, 'tis no idle toy, 
A mother's gift — Remember, boy 1 



LVII. Lesson Fifty-Seventh. — Tlie Spider and 

the Fly. 

** Will vou walk into my parlor 7 " said a Spider to a Fly : 

'I'is the prettiest little parlor that ever you did spy. 

e way into my parior is up a winding stair, 
And I have many pretty things to show you when you are there.*' 
" Oh, no, no ! " said tlie little Fly, " to ask me is in vain, *^ 
For who goes up yoor winding stair can ne'er come down again.'' 



" T'm sure you must be weary with soaring up so high 

Will jou rest upon my little bed 7 " said the Spider to the Fly. 

"There 

And 

"Oh, 

They nevcr^ never wake again, who sleep upon your bed." 



i JOU rest upon my little bed 7 " said the ^Spider to the f ly. 
icre are pretty curtains drawn around, the sheets are fine and thin } 
if yon like to rest awbile^'U snugly tuck you in." 
I, no, no ! " said the little Fly, ** for I've oAen heard it said. 



Said the canning S|nder to the Fly, '< Dear fneod, wiiat shall Pdo 

To prove the warm afiection I have always felt for^oa 7 

I have, within my pantry, good store of all that's mce*^ 

I'm sure you're very welcome— will you please to take a slice 7 " 

" Oh, no, no ! " said the little Fly, "kind sir, that cannot be 3 

I've heard what's in your pantry, and do not wish to see." 

" Sweet creature ! " said the Spider, " you're ^U^ «wi'^wisJt^^w>a«.\ 
How handsome are your gauxy w'lnga, novr btvYCvvxCi ^j» ^wa «^^^\ 
ibave a Utile looking-gltLag upon my paxYoi ftVieM, 
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If jroall step ia one moment, dear, you aball beliol<I ywumiU. 

** llbank you, gentle sir/' she said, '< for what you're pleased to uj 

And biddm^you good moniiag uow, I'll call auother day." 

The Spider timed him round about, and went into his den, 
For well he knew the sill v Fly uould soon come back again ; 
So he wove a subtile web, in a little corner sly, 
And set his table ready to dine u^)ou the Fly. 
Then he went out to Ins door ngnm, and merrily did sing. 
•'Come hither, hither, prolty Fly, wiih the pearl and silver wing : 
Your roiies are c^rveu niul purple— tli«*rc's a crest u)>oii your heaa~ 
Your eyes arc like Uie diamond bri<^lit, but mine are dull as lead." 

Alas, alas ! how vorv soon Uiis silly liltle IHy, 
Hearing liis wily, tlaUcring- words, camo slowly flitting by : 
Witli buzzin'if wiii«»-.«< slur Inriijf alolt, ilien near aiid nearer drew, 
Thinking oniv of ii«r brilliaiii fvi.'s, and <(rc»Mi aiul purple hue: 
Thinkinj;^ only of her croied iieati— (>tH>r foolish thing !— At last 
Up jumped the cutuiiiig ISpiJcr, aii<l liercciy held her fast 

He dra?£'ed hor up his wiii<liii<;i^ stair, into his dismal den, 
Witnin Jus little parlor— but she neVr came out again ! 
—And now, dear little children, who may this story read, 
To idle, silly. tlnll<Tiii«:j words, I pray ytw ne'er give heed : 
To counsellors of evil close your hourt, and ear, and eye. 
And take a lcs&ou from this tale of ilie Spider and the Fly. 



LVIIL LiKssoN Fifty-Eighth. — Play Tim 
School Tiine^ and Bed Timt. 

1. We will rise from our benches and run out to play ; 
Our lessons are fniished, and bright thines the day; 
We will play with good feeling, iiiid sever intrude 
On the sports of each other, and never be rude. 

%. With our spirits enlivened by chasing the ball, 
AV(! sliall run to the school-house agam at the call, 
Where, our classes arrangtnl, and good order restored, 
We will taste tlic delight that good lessons aflbrd. 

3. \Vhen the school hours are gone, to our homes we II resor , 
KenCHinj^ thiu, daily, our study and sport ; 
And, Al nijfiit, when'io bed, for revoke, we teva\T, 
We will ailspeud our lasl wakin)^ \uqto«ux»\u v^^j^i. 
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i And here are the prayers that well each of ns say i 
The first weMl repeat v/hen from study aiid plAy 
We retire to our rest j — and the second weMl make 
Our offering to God, when, refreshed, we awake. 

Evening Praycf. 

Another day its course hath run. 
And still, O God, thy child is blest ; 

For thou hast been, by day, my Sun, 
And thou wilt be, by night, my reit 



Sweet sleep descends, my eyes to 
And now, when all the world ii idD, 

1 give my body to repose. 
My spirit to my Father's will. 

Morning Prayer. 

O God, I thank thee that the night. 
In peace and rest, hath passed away ; 

And that I see, in this fair light. 
My Father's smile that makes it day,. 

Be thou my Guide ; and let me live 
As under thine all-seemg eye : 

Supply my wants ; my sins foigive, 
Alia make me happy when I die. 



« 
I 

*" 



IX Lessoit Fiftt-Ninth.— 3^ Caty the Old 

Mouse, and the YiAmg Mouse : A Dialogue 

Cat. Oh ! thon pretty little creature. 
How beautiful in every feature ! 

Come a little nearer me i 
Oh ! I love thee passing well, 
More than 1 have words to teU— 
Let me five a kiss to thee I 
€W Mouse. My cliild. I bga: Ihee wA %d 



. __rf-.n« ihO* ■ 






1.x. 







;„.i w V"'VtM MOW***' * 
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Tlie \toyn. all as one, 

Said, ''^Now for some fun ! 
Let ui pelt tlie young croakers, and give 'em no quarter, 

Tin there is not a frog 

Tlrat, bv stone, stump, or log, 
Shall dare liil\ bis yellow chaps* out of the water." 

So with full hands and hats, 

Tiiey brouglit stones and Inrick-bats, 
And be^AU the poor innocent creatures to slaughter ; 

Till one, they saw jump 

To the top m a stump, 
lliat stood uuder the reeds, in the edge of tlie water. 

And thus— if we're able 

To crodil die fablp,— 
The thing must have filled every bearer with wonder, — 

Mid* a volley of stones, 

That threatened his bones. 
He spoke to the lads in a voice like the thmider. 

** Let alone—Jet alone 

Chib, brick-bat, and stone. 
Naughty boys ! cruel boys ! and pelt m net thus ! 

Consider, I pray, 

Consider, yow pla:y. 
To ffOtt tbot^ajrolk, it murder to «s. " 

Moral, No boy slio^kl forget that each boy is his brother, 
Or find pleaSbre in that which gives pain to another 



LXI. LiESsoN SiXTr-FuiST.-^jr&e Self-Conceited 

Bay. 

1. little William^ though in some things a nice , 
ix)y, had,' I am sorry to say, got into a strange habit 
of contradicting people, and pretending he knew bet- 
ter; when it very often turned out that he knew 
nothing at all about the matter. 

3. One day his aunt Mary and he went into a toy 
shop, and his aunt said, '^ I am going to buy this 
little boy a small present. Some time ago I gave his 
brother a bumming top ; 1 sYvowXii \^^ ^wwnrj^xj^j^ 
di&rent for hun.^* 
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3. " No, aunt," replied William, " it was not a top, 
It was a whip." " My dear," answered aunt Mary 
It certainly was a top." " No, aunt, no," said the 
child. Now William was wrong, for it was as his 
aunt had said. 

4. At another time, his mother was speaking of 
a book she had been reading ; and she said it was a 
tour* through South Wales. " No, mother," replied 
William, " it was through North." As it happened, 
it ivas through South Wales. 

5. It was not that William intended to tell these 
falsehoods, but it arose from his foolish habit of 
contradicting what others said. Besides, if he had 
really known better, he should not have said so, in 
things of such little consequence ; but he might have 
told his friends at home, privately. 

6. If he and his aunt went out any where, when 
she gave" her account, he was sure to give a contrary 
one ; and, " No, aunt, we went to such a place at 
three o'clock, not four ; " " We went with such a per- 
son, not with the one that you said ; " and all such lit- 
tle objections ; and yet he always made more mistakes 
in his narrations than his aunt did. 

7. This habit certainly made William appear very 
disagreeable, and he got nothing by it ; for his friends 
sometimes would not take him out with them at all. 

8. Now all this arose from his self-conceit, and 
his fancying that he knew better than 'any body else. 
Self-conceited people can never bear to be reproved ; 
ftnd so it was with William. 

9. If you told him of any of his faults, he was sure 
to have some excuse ready ; and no one could be so 

clever as he was^ or do things so well as he could, 
or tell a tale so correctly, or wait so 'w^, ox X^iSi 
^ well, or, in shorty be so very woivdeitvA \j&Vift '^ 
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10. Of course, he was always in the right, in his 
own estimation, and every one else in the wrong; 
while be was always assisting others with his superior 
knowledge, and making great mistakes all the while ! 

11. Aca>rdingly, he looked down on others ¥^tli 
scorn; and, as be ilancied himself somebody, he 
grew proad, and meddling, and pert. 

12. It can never be the place of children to con- 
tradict or ridicule their parents and older friends ; for 
though the fondness of a kind mother or father may 
overlook their bad conduct, other people must and 
do condemn it. 



LXII. Lesson Sixty-Second.— JTyang* and 

Swimmiiig. 

How I wish I could fly ! (cried Robert, as he was . 
gazing ailer his pigeons that were exercising them- 
selves in a morning's flight.) How fine it must be 
to soar to such a height, and to dash through the al 
with so swift a motion ! 

I doubt not (said his father) that the pigeons have 
great pleasure in it ; but we have our pleasures too ; 
and it is idle to indulge longings for things quite out 
of our power. 

jR. But do you think it impossible for men to 
learn to fly ? 

JF. I do— for I see they are not furnished by 
nature with organs requisite for the purpose. 

R, Might not artificial wings be contrived, sucli 
as Daedalus is said to have used ? 

JF. Possibly they might ; but the difliculty would 
oe to put them in motion. 

jR. Why could not a man iuo^«\ \.\\«w\^\l>5ciK^^^ss». 
Astened to his shoulderS) as V9«^!l «& ^\a\^\ 
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F. Because he has got arms to move, which tb Ic 
bird has not. The same organs which, in quadnipol^ 'k 
are employed to move the fore-legs, and in man Ab k 
arms, are used by birds in the motion of the winp r 
Nay, the muscles, or bundles of flesh, that move iat : 
wings, are proportionally much larger and stronger 
than those bestowed upon our arms; so that it is ^ 
impossible, formed as we are, that we should use isc 
wings, were they made and fastened on with ever lO v 
much art. - ,i 

R. But angels, and cupids, and such tilings, are ."a 
painted with wings ; and I think they look very natunL fz 

F, To you they may appear so ; but an anatomist ' 
sees them at once to be monsters, which could not p 
really exist. p 

U. God might have created winged men, how- j 
ever, if he had pleased. h 

JP. No doubt ; but they could not have had the same 
shape that men have now. They would have been 
different creatures, such as it was not in his plan to 
make. But you that long to fly— consider if you j: 
have made use of all the faculties already given you ! 
You want to subdue the element of air — what can 
you do with that of water ? Can you swim ? 

R, No, not yet. 

JP. Your companion Johnson, I think, can swim 
very well. 

R, Yes. 

JP. Reflect, then, on the diflference between him 
and you. A boat oversets with you both, in a deep 
stream. You plump at once to the bottom, and ce^ 
lainly lose your life. He rises like a cork, darts away 
with the greatest ease, and reaches the side in per- 
fect safety. Both of you, pursued by a bull, come 
to the side of a river. He *yim^s Vci^wA ^xneaRSk ^ 
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are drowned if you attempt it, uid tossed by 
}ull if you do not. What an advantage he has 

you ! Yet you are furnished with exactly tlie 
J bodily powers that he is. How is this ? 
. Because he has been taught, and I have not. 
. True — but it is an easy thing to learn, and 
ires no other instruction than boys can give one 
ler when they bathe together ; so that 1 wonder 
body should neglect to acquire an art at once so 
3able and useful. The Romans used to say, by 

of proverb, of a blockhead, " He can neithei 

nor swim.". 

. I should like very well to swim, and I have 

1 tried, but I always pop under water, and that 

5s me afraid. 

. And it is that fear which prevents you fh)m 

seding. 

!. But is it as natural for man to swim as for 

r CF^tures ? I have heard that the young of all 

r animals swim, the first time they are thrown 

the water. 

. They do — they are without fear. In the hot 

tries, where bathing is one of the greatest of 

lures, young children swim so early and well, 

I should suppose they take to it almost naturally, 

. I am resolved to learn, and 1 will ask Johnson 

ke me with him to the river. 

. Do ; but let him find you a safe pl^ce to begin 

I don't want you, however, to proceed so cau-» 

ly as Sir Nicholas Guncrack did. 

. How was that ? 

He spread himself out on a large table, and 
Qg before him a basin of water with a frog in it, 
ruck with his arms and leg^ as Vi^ cJo^^xn^^ "^^ 
U do. 
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/?. And did that teach him ? 

F, Yes — ^to swim on dry land ; but lie never ^ 
tured himself in the water, 

R. Shall I get corks, or bladders ? 

jP. No ; learn to depend on your own powen. 
IS a good lesson, in other things as well as in 
ming. Learning to swim with corks, is like k 
to construe Latin with a translation on the other 
It saves some pains at first, but the business is 
done hair so effectually. 



LXIIL Lesson SixTT-TmRD.— 3%c End of\ 

Holydays, 

The Holydayfl are over, and we must to school again : 

How quick the pleasure has baiein past ! 

Yet we were almoet tired at lasC ; 
And, may-be, a return to work will not be so much ptin. 

To fag from Monday morning to Saturday at noon, 

is not an easy job, you know ; 

But, when 'tis done, and off we go. 
How glorious are the sports that last till lighted by the 

To play all day is stupid play ; day afler day is worse ; 
And, for a month ! — ^nought else to do- 
Tops, hoops, and marbles, all gone through, 

"Tis just like riding, till you ache, on the same hobby-hont* 

Therefore, gocS-by, Papa, Mamma ; good-by to life in dovef '• 

Good-by to everlasting play, 

Tliere must be toil to make it gay—- 
To school again ! — we're wondrous glad tUe Holydaya aft oltf* 
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LXIV. Lesson Sixty-Fourth. — Vacations and 

Amusenicnts, 

* " Oh dear, how tired I am of this vacation ! It 

, seems as if it would never come to an end," said 
y Mary to Susan, one day, after she had put her play- 
house in order, and tried every amusement she could 
. think of. " Do you not wisli, sister, that we could 
have shorter vacations, and have them oftener ? " 

Susan, I do not wish to have them oflener, 1but I 
have no objections to shorter ones. 

Mary. And why would you not like them oftener? 

Susa7i, Because I have* quite leisure enough when 

I go to school for all the play I want, and I do not 

. ' find myself so happy all the time during vacation, as 

' I am when we go to school. 

Mary, Perhaps so ; but then you know we have a 
great many enjoyments in vacation, which we cannot 
have in school-time. We walk more, have more 
pleasant excui-sions, and do more as we have a mind 
to do. 

Susan. Yes ; but are we, on the whole, any hap- 
pier ? When did we take a jaunt that something did 
, not happen before the end of it, to make us wish wo 
were at home, or at school, or any where but where 
we then were ? The very last party of pleasure we 
. iiad, we differed so much, that we all went home less 
happy than we set out. 

Mary. You should not say we ; for yotf were good- 
natured all the time. It was Harry and 1 that were 
cross, and made all the trouble. . . We should have 
had a good time, if we had not dif&red about trifles. 
Susan. ,Yes, and there would ha.ve be^^s^wsi ^i^SSsst- 
f ing about any thing, if we baA TiO\.\\^ ^s*> \ss»^^ '^$«^- 

11 
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time that we became tired of our sport:*, and 
impatient of each other and ourselves, from 
fatigue. For my part, I had rather go to school, dl Ij 
trust for amusement to what time I can get, a'ter ^ j^ 
,essons are learned, and my work done. 



LXV. Lesson Sixty-Fifth. — The Fox. 

1 . The Fox is found in almost every part of tl* 
world. He is less in size than the wolf, not being 
more than two feet three inches in length. EGs tai 
is more bushy, his nose smaller, and his hair much 
softer. 

2. The Fox has ever been famous for his cunnmg 
and his arts, and his reputation is somewhat deserved. • 
He makes his kennel at the edge of a wood, and yet 
as near as possible to some cottage, where he can 
hear the crowing of the cocks and the cackling of 
the hens. If he can get into the yard, he first levels 
all the poultry without remorse, and then carries off 
the whole, one at a time, and conceals them m dif- 
ferent places, 

3. He also is very expert in taking birds from the 
snares which are set for them by the fowler. He 
finds out birds' nests, and often seizes the sitting pa^ 
tridges and quails, catches young rabbits, and dastrojfS 
a large quantity of game. When pressed by hiutfcr, 
ne preys oojrats, mice, serpents, toads and lizanff^ 

4. I^hmfajb of the Fox aiSfords much amusement 
i&sjpoA^SBtBFlie is followed by a pack of hounds, 
who,. ^B^pmving tired him out, overtake and de- 
stroy hirffj or drive him round in a circuit, when he 
is shot by the hunter. The skins of the Fox are an 
article of trade^ being valuaVAe ox\ ^.ccwvwx ^l \^€\t W 
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5. A female Fox, possessed of one cub, was pur- 
sued b)' a gentleman's hounds near Chelmsford, in 
England. Tlie poor animal, at the moment of their 
approach, instantly lliought of the safety of her 
young, and, taking it up in her mouth, fled before 
her pursuers for several miles, panting under the 
weight of her burden, yet resolved to preserve it at 
tlie hazard of her life. 

6, At length, exhausted by fatigue and fear, she 
was attacked by a mastiff in a farmer's yard, and, 
unable to support her charge any longer, dropped it 
from iier jaws at the fanner's feet, who kindly saved 
it from tlie mastiff's poller, while the mother fortu- 
nately escaped from her ^irsuers, and preserved her 
life. 



LXVI. Lesson Sixty-Sixth.— 7^ Fox and tht 
Hen. 




A white oldbett w\i\\ -^A\o"« \e^, 
VVJio'd la'd her mas\jei tCAXv^ e^^^?* 
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Which, from her nest, the boys had taken 
To put in cake, or fry with bacon, 
Was roosting in an outer hovel. 
Where barrel, bird-cage, riddle, shovel. 
Tub, piggin, corn-bag, all together, 
Were put, to keep them from the weather, 
When an old fox stole in, one night, 
As the full moon was shining bright 
Hoping — if he his nose miglit stick in- 
That he might carry off a chicken; 
Or, from a window-ledge or shelf, 
Might jump and reach the old hen herself. 
Her roost, however, was so high 
He saw it was in vaiii^ try, 
By all his jumping, to get at her; — 
" So then," says he, " I think I'll flatter 
The old fool's vanity, — for, look. 
Have her I must, by hook or crook ; 
In fact I've thought so much about her, 
I shall yjxre very ill without her. — 

Thus then spoke Renard,* smooth and si; 
And thus dame Partletf made reply. 

Hencsrd. Good evening, madam ; how dy'e do ? 
PartleL Fm ne'er the better, sir, for you. 
R. " Better ! " ybu need not, cannot be, 

You're always toell enough for me. 
P. Well, if I am then, as you own, . 

Pray, sir, let " well enough " alone. . jjj 
JJ. Dear madam, if you only knew 

But half the love 1 feel for you — 
F. " But half! " — Nay, bo k gi-eat or small, J 

I rather think I know it aZZ, sir. 
R. Indeed ! — ^Well, madam, that has taught n 

To care for you ; and tb.^l \va"s \ixow^\. vaa 
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Thus late to call — perhaps it's rude, 
But, ma'am, I hope I donH intrude. 

P. "Intrude !"-— indeed, sir, but you do. 

R. It grieves me to hear that from you ; 
I'll therefore say no more at present. 
Than just to hint, that, as it's pleasant— 
(In truth, you know not, shut up here, 
How pleasant 'tis abroadpny dear) — 
And I delight to hear you talk, 
I've called, to invite you to a walk. 

P. " A walk !" — The like who ever heardi 
A quadruped to woo a bird ! 
I'm sick, and early j^ett t to bed, 
And scarcely can l^Vup my head. — 

R. " Sick ! " my dear lady ! What can ail ? 
Indeed you do look very pale. 

' I'm sure your illness can arise 
But from the waiU of exercise : 
Too much confinement fades the fair. — 
A pleasant walk, in open air, 
With pleasant company, at night. 
When the moon shines, will set all right. 
And should you tu:e, I'll call a hack, 
Or, better, take you on my back. — 
I'm sure, though I don't mean to flatter, 
That one of us would be the fatter 
For such a walk : — ^nay, never fear 

^iPrhe jealousy of chanticleer. 
He shall not harm a single feather 
Of your fair neck, when weWe together. 
Your neck ! — ay, now I think upon it. 
With your white shawt and scarlet bonnet, 
You'll be, by all, both Tar and near. 
Mistaken for a cherub, — de^, — 

P. WeHf Mr. Renaid, — hav^ ^o\x ^o^^^ • 

11 
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If SO, I think you'd better run • 
My master's coming to the hovel, — 
You see that broomstick, and that shovel- 
You see the door that you came in at, — 
If you're not off, in half a minute, 
Instead of fowls, or ev'n a chicken. 
You'll get, as you deserve, a kicking. 

The wily flatterer dropped his chin, 
And out he sneaked, as he sneaked in. 

Moral. The cunning seldocn gain their ends : 
The vdse are nevei> without friends. 




LXVII. Lesson Sixty-Seventh. — The Elepliafii, 

1. When Harry and Lucy weAt with their father 
to see the elephant, which hafl been brought into tlie 
town to be shown to any person who would pay for 
seeing it, they were surprised at the first sight of this 
noble animal. 

2. Though they had read descriptions, and hi 
seen prints of elephants, yet they had not formed an 
exact idea of the reality. Lucy said, that the ele- 
phant appeared much larger: Harry said, it waf 
smaller than what he had expected to see. Luc] 
said, that, till she saw it, she had no idea c^tbi 
color, or of the wrinkled appearance of th^ele 
phant's skin. 

3. The keeper of this elephant ordered him t 
pick up a little bit of money which he held upon tb 
palm of his hand. Immediately, the obedient an 
mal picked it up with the end of his proboscis, c 

trunk, And gave it to lis keepei. 
4. Lucy $sdd, ^he had nevet Ax^di ^ A^^ax "os^ 
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how it moved its trunk, or proboscis, nor how it 
could pick up such small things with it, till she saw 
it done. 

5. Harry said, that he had never had an idea of 
the size or shape of the elephant's feet till he saw 
them. Lucy said, the prints had given her no idea 
of the size of its ears, or of the breadth of its back. 

6. Both she and her brother agreed, that it is 
useful and agreeable to see real things, and live ani- 
mals, as well as to read or hear descriptions of them 

7. The keeper of this elephant was a little, weak- 
iooking man. Harry aniLucy admired the obodi- 
3nce and gentleness of this powerful animal, who did 
ivhatever his master desired, though sometimes it 
ippeared to be inconvenient and painful to it to obey. 

8. For instance, when the elephant was ordered 
to lie down, he bent his fore knees and knelt on 
them ; though it seeiped to be difficult and disagreea 
ble to it to put itself into this posture, and to rise again 
from its knees. 

9. Lucy asked what this elephant lived upon, and 
bow much he ate every day. The man said, that ho 
Ted the elephant with rice and with vegetables, and 
be showed a bucket, which, he said, held several 
parts — this bucket full the elephant ate every day. 

10. There was in one comer of the room a heap 
3f raw carrots, of which, the keeper said, the ele- 
phant was fond: he held a carrot to the animal, who 
took it gently, and ate it. 

IL When Lucy saw how gently the elephant 
:ook the carrot, she wished to give it one with her 
3wn hand ; and the man told her that she might. 

12. But when Lucy saw the elephant's great trunk 
lurniii^ towards the carrot, vfVid^ ^^ \v<^^ ^^cjX nsn 
lim, die was frightened •, s\\e v«\\riv\sA Xsf^tfis. V^ 
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hand, and pulled the carrot away from the elephstt, 
just as he was going to take it. 

13. This disappointment made him very angry; 
and he showed his displeasure, hy blowing air tlirou^ 
liis ])roboscis, with a sort of snorting noise, which j 
frightened Lucy. J 

14. Harry, who was more courageous, and who 
was proud to sJiow his courage, took the carrot, 
marched up to the elephant, and gave it to him. 

15. The animal was pacified directly, and gendy 
took the carrot with his proboscis, turned back the 
proboscis, and put the cam)t into his mouth. 

16. And now, having looked at the elephant, as 
long as they wished to look at him, and having asked 
all the questions they wanted to ask, they went away. 

17. Lucy pitied this animal for being kept coopei 
up, as she said, in such a small room, instead of 
oeing allowed to go about, and to enjoy his liberty. 

18. Harry then thought of horses, who live shut 
up a great part of their lives in stables. He asked 
his father, whether he thought that horses, who. have ' \ 
been tamed, or broke in, as it is called, and who are 
kept in stables and taken care of by men, are hap- 
pier, or less happy, than wild horses. 

19. His father said, he thought this must depend 
upon the manner in which the horses are fed and 
treated : he observed, that if horses who are tamed 
by man, are constantly well fed, and are protected 
from the inclemencies of the weather, and are only 
worked with moderation, it is probable that they are 
happy; because, in these circumstances, they are 
usually in good health and ikt, and their skms lode 
rfeek, smooth, and shining. From these signs, we 
raaj guess that they are happy \ bviX, ^a vVv%;^ canncA 

^peak, and tell us what they fed, v^^ ^:»sa«||^ " 
certain. 'Ife, 
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[jXVIII. Lesson Sixty-Eighth. — Sunday; at 

Church and at Home 

1 One Sunday morning, when Harry and Lucy 
T at church with their father and mother, the 
Tgyman read one of those chapters of the Bible, 
tich contain the history of Joseph and his brethren. 

2. Harry and Lucy hstened attentively, and when 
jy came home from church, they told their father 
jy, wished very much to know thiii:>e(id of that 
tory, of whicli they had heard^ i^ejtMSgimiing read 
the clergyman at churchf" v^ . 

3. Their father took down fjrom bis book-case 
5 large family Bible, and he read tho whole of the 
tory of Joseph and his brethren, with which the 
ildren were very much interested and touched. 

4* In the evening, they each read to their mother 
3 of Mrs. Barbauld's "Hymns m Prose for 
lildren." Harry and Lucy loved these hymns, 
1-they showed their mother the passages that they 
ed, particularly in those which they read this day. 

5. "Mother, this is the passage which I liked 
J best," said Lucyi ■ ■ * 

" Look at the thorns,, that are white with blos- 
ns, and the flowers, that cover the fields, and the 
nts, that are trodden in the green path : the hand 
man hath not planted them ; the sower hath not 
ttered the seeds from his hand, nor the gardener 
:ged a place for them with his spade. 

6. " Some grow on steep rocks, where no man 
1 climb; in shaking bogs, and deep forests^ and 
jert islands : they spring up every where, and cover 
' bosom of the whole earth. 

7. '' \\ho causeth ihem to groTi ^n^t^ ^\Nfc\^>'5s\^ 
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giveth tliem colors and smells, and spreadeth outibar 
thin, transparent leaves ? 

" How doth the rose draw its crimson fiom it 
dark-brown earth, or the lily its shining white? How 
can a small seed contain a plant? 

8. " Lo 1 these are a pai't of his works, and a Btd« 
portion of his wonders. \t 

" There is little need thiit I should tell you of God; 
for every thing speaks of him." 

9. Harry was silent for a moment, aiter he hd in 
heard these passages read again ; and then he said— ih 

" I like that very much, indeed, Lucy : but dow o| 
let me read to your mother what I like better still." 

10. ." Negro woman, who sittest pining in capti'- |ii 
ity, and weepest over thy sick child, though no om 
seeili thee, God seeth thee ; though no one pitieth 
thee, God pitieth thee : raise thy voice, forlorn and 
abandoned one : call upon him, from amidst tb/ 
bonds, for assuredly he will hear thee. 

11. " Monarch, that rulest over a hundred states, 
whose frown is terrible as death, and whose armies 
cover the land, boast not thyself, as though there we» 
none above thee God is above thee ; his power- 
ful arm is always over thee ! and, if thou doest ill; 
assuredly he will punish thee." 



LXIX. Lesson Sixty-Ninth. — Not able to read 

1. When Pizarro, the Spanish general, landed in 
Peru, which was then inhabited only by the native 
Indians, he learned that there was a dispute between 
two brothers, to whom the two grand provinces of the 
kingdom had been left. 
j2, ifu-as-car was to Y\ave x\ie ^^ Ywi^^Ckm \^ 
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Cusco ; and A-ta-hu-al-pa was to 1 av3 the lately 
conquered kingdom of Quito.* 

3. The latter had a vast army, and determined to 
rule both. He soon subdued his brother, and took 
him prisoner. ^ 

4. When Pizarro began his march up the country, 
therefore, he was not opposed ; because all parties 
were too busy in their own private quarrels. 

5. Indeed each party hoped to obtain the assist- 
ance of these terrible strangers, the Spaniards, and, 
therefore, tried rather to make friends of them than to 
oppose them. 

6. Pizarro held on his march, up into the country, 
till he came very near the camp of Atahualpa ; who 
then sent him presents and professions of friendship, 
and proposed to come and pay the Spaniards a visit. 

7. Accordingly he came in great pomp. He was 
seated in a palanquin,f or covered chair, that was 
richly adorned with gold, precious stones, and 
feathers. 

8. While all appeared peaceable and friendly, the 
drums suddenly beat, the cannon roared around the 
astonished Peruvians ; — the Spanish cavalry gallop- 
ped in among them ; and all was confusion and dismay. 

9. Pizarro attacked the guard that were around the 
Inca, or king, penetrated to his palanquin,! tore him 
from his seat, and dragged him away towards his own 
head-quartei's. 

10. The Inca, thus a prisoner, soon perceived 
that the ruling passion of these dreadful strangers 
was the love of gold ; and hence he indulged the 
hope of regaining his liberty. 

11. The room in which he was confined ^^a 

1 Pronounced Y;i\^w'\&\fi, ^ 
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twenty-two feet long, and sixteen feet wide ; hvIbIi 
is as large as a common school-room. The ha 
offered to fill it \vitli golden vessels, as high as te 
could reach, if Pizarro would give him his liberty far 
them. 

12. To this, Pizarro agreed, and the Inca sent 
orders all over his empire, to bring together tiie 
promised treasures. But when all was punctualljr 
paid, the Inca, in vain, demanded his liberty. Pi 
zarro was as perfidious as he was avaricious and 
ciiiel. 

13. One reason why he was so bad a man, was, 
that he had not been taught to read when he was a 
child, and had never afterwards taken pains to learn. 

14. Many of the Spaniards could read and write, 
and nothing seemed to please and astonish the cap- 
tive Inca, so much as the reading and writiog of the ; 
Spaniards. 

] 5. He wanted to know whether it was natural to 
them all, or whether they had learned how to read 
and write from others. 

16. He, one day, requested one of the soldieni 
wlio stood guard over him, to write the name of their 
God — for the Peruvians worshipped the sun — upon 
his own thumb-nail. 

17. So when the soldier had written the name of 
the true God upon the thumb-nail of the Inca, the 
Inca showed it to every one of the Spaniards who ■ 
came near to him, and asked him what word that was. 

18. To his astonishment he found that they all 
pronounced it exactly alike. At length Pizarro came i 
in, and Atahualpa asked him the same question. 

19. Pizarro, who, as I have told you, bad not | 
been to school, or had been a b^dVjo^f vitietL a child, { 

fvas obliged to tell the IncaxSaaX \i^ fiA\tf:^\cBKS*\\ 
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and from that momeRt, notwithstanding his fine 
clothes, and his glittering sword, and his great army, 
he thought very little of him ; and seemed to despise 
him as a man of no education. 

20. Here are some verses which I should think 
some clever boy had made about this blood-thirsty, 
deceitful, and ignorant Spanish general. — 

21. Ah. Mr. Pizarro, you look very g^y, 

rearJ, purple, and gold well refined ; 
iBut certain it is, all these fine garments may 

But cover an ignorant mind. 
Your gold-lace and spangles are splendid indeed ; 
But you are a dunce, sir, because you can't read. 

22. You are high in command, like a king on his throne ; 

Men tremble and start at your frown. 
Your sword is a sharp one, your enemies own ; 

Your word can lift up, anci cast dowu. 
Bat, in every sentence, assistance you need. 
Because you can't write } — ^uay, you can't even read. 

23. Now, thanks to my friends, if I'm not very fine, 

I have clothes that are decent Ctnd clean ; 
And if I've no vessels, or gems from the mine, 

My spirit, I hope, is not mean ; 
And I'm sure, in my books I've a treasure indeed, 
Because, though a child, I am able to r^id. 



LXX. Lesson Seventieth. — The Rose. 

How fair is the rose ! what a beautiful flower ! 

The glory of April and May ! 
But the leaves are beginning to fade in an houi, 

And they wither and die in a day. 

Yet the yose has one powerful virtue to boast, 

Above all the flowers of the field ; 
When its leaves are all dead, and \ts fc\% ^A'o^kVs^^ 

Still bow. fffpeet a perfume iX mW Y\^^\ 
• 12 
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So fi'ail is the youth and the beauty of men, 
Tlioiigh thejr bloom &nd look gay like the rose. 

But all our fund care to preserve them is vain ; 
Titiic kills them as fast as he goes. 

Then I'll not be proud of my youth or my beauty, 
Since both of them wither and fade; 

But gain a good name by well doing my duty; 
This will scent like a rose when I'm dead. 



LXXI. Lesson Setenty-Fihst. — The Fox ai 




J TvrUi idj Hi k ta d a Foi tn a CniK 
" Thnl ftiee, nranin, of joiirais rctnartiHbly plain j 
Tlial l>ciil[ iJial }'oii wear is m rrixhirul 3 rralure, 
II miikes yoa apiiear a must sinj^ot crealure.'' ' 

Tlw Cninc. murli ofltniiciJ M wlial she had heard, 
WbitIiciI ipIT ai full jjicci!, wUbmil wijing a word ; 
"O ilcarl" sakl iIk Fux, ''Mrs. Craiii!, I promt 
You mbuudcnuiod me—'lwa* only iu jm. 



Tn «iv s'lrJi will lln-.c» lo tai "wUi.v.uc? t™ni«\ - 
ISai J ini know iftareu Bcnanl uu ™iii;Vi«tMpL3t." 
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So the Crane; though she strongly suspected a hoax, 
Thought she would not resent such an odd fellow's jokes } 
So she put on as pleasant a face as she could, 
When he asked her to'dmo; and replied that she would. 

But alas, she perceived that his jokes were noUover, 
When Renara removed from the victuals its cover ; 
'Twas neither game, butcher's meat, chicken, nor iish, 
But plain gravy-soup in a broad^ shallow dish. 

Now this the Fox lapped with his tonsue very quick, 
While the Crane could scarce dip in ue point of her beak. 
" You make a poor dinner^*' said he to tne Ciane ;^ 
*^ O,** said she, ** though 1 eat not I do not complain ; 
For it is not polite, I've been told, in a guest, 
To complain, when his host sets before Bim ms best." 

But the Crane asked the Fox, on a subsequent day. 
When nothing, it seems, for their dinner had they 
But some minced meat served up in a narrow-necked jar | 
Too bng and too narrow for Renard by far. 

" You make a poor dinner, I fear/7 said the bird ; 

" Why I think,^' said the Fox, " 'twould be very absurd . 

To dony what you say : Yet I cannot complain, 

But confess, though a Fox, that I'm matched by a Crane." 

>ra*. Cunning folks who play tricks, which good maimers condemn, 
May find their own tneks are played back apon Ibem. 



!jXXII. Lesson Seventy-Second. — Innocent 

Sport. 

broad in the fields when we see the young lambs 
un sporting about by the side of their dams. 
With fleeces so clean and so white ; 
r a nest of young doves in a large open cage, 
'^hen they play ail in love, without anger or rage, 
How much we may learn from the sight ! 

we had been duckv^ we might dabble in mud, 
r dogs, we might play till \X eTiA^di\w\^'a^\^ 
So fool aid so fierce are theit xiax>ax^^% 
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But Thomas and William, and such pretty names 
Should be cleanly and harmless as doves or as k 
Those lovely and innocent creatures. 

Not a thing that we do, nor a word that we say, 
Should injure another in jesting or play ; 

For he's still in earnest that's hurt : 
How rude are the boys that throw pebbles and n 
There's none but a madman will fling about fire. 

And tell you, " 'Tis all but in sport." 



LXXIII. Lesson Seventt-Third. — The 1 

tnetSf or Ants. 

• 

These emmets, how llttk they are in our eyes ! 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies, 

Without our regard or concern i 
Yet as wise as we are, if we went to their school. 
There's many a sluggard, and many a fool. 

Some lessons of wisdom might learn. 

Tliey donH wear their time out in sleeping or play, 
But gather up com in a sunshmy day, 

And for winter they lay up their stores : 
They manage their work in such regular forms. 
One would uiink they foresaw all the frosts and the storms. 

And so brought their food within doors. 

But I have less sense than a poor creeping ant, 
If I take not due care for the things I shaU want, 

Nor provi#l a^inst dangers in time i 
When death or old ase stares me full in the face. 
What a wretch shall I be in the end of my days. 

If I trifle away all their prime ! 

Now, now, while my strength and my youth are in bloom. 
Let me think what will serve me when sickness shall come. 

And pray that my sins be forgiven i 
Let me read in rood books, and believe, and obey. 
That when death turns me out of this eottage of clay^. 

I may dwell in a palace in heaven. 
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LXXIV. Lesson Seventy-Fourth, — Against 
Idleness and Mischief. 

How doth the Kttle busy bee 

Improve each shining hour. 
And gather honey all the day 

From every opening Bower! 

• 

How skilfully she builds her cell ! 

How neat she spreads the wax. 
And labors hard to store it well 

With the sweet food she makes ! 

In works of labor, or of skill, 

1 would be busy too ; ' . 

For there is always something ill 
For idle bands to do. 

In books, or work, or healthful play. 

Let my first years be past, 
That I may give for every day 

Some good account at last. 

LXXV. I^ESSON Seventy-Fifth. — The Black 

Bonnet. 

Rosamond was with her mother in London. 
One morning an elderly lady came to pay her mother 
a visit. When the lady went away, Rosamond 
exclaimed, " Mother ! I don't like that old woman at 
aW ; I am sorry, mother, that you promised to go 
and see her in the country, and to take me with you, 
for 1 disKke that woman, mother." 

JUotA. I will not take you V\\\\ tcva X^V'^^x V^xsafc^^ 
mu do not wish to go tViete, ^c»^xskk\^\^^^^^ 

12* 
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you dislike that lady, I cannot even guess; yon 
never saw her before ihis morning, and you know 
nothing about her. 

Ros, That is true, mother ; but I really do dislike 
her ; I disliked her from the moment she came into 
the room. 

Moth. For what reason ? 

Ros. Reason, mother I I do not know ; I have no 
particular reason. 

Moth. Well, particular or not, give me some 
reason. 

Ros. 1 cannot give you a reason, mother, for I do 
not know why I dislike the lady ; but you know that, 
very often, or at least sometimes, without any reason, 
without knowing why, we like or dislike people. 

Moth. We ! Speak for yourself, Rosamond ; for 
my part I always have a reason for liking or dislik- 
ing people. 

Ros. Mother, I dare say, I have some reason too, 
if I could find it out ; but 1 never thought about it. 

Moth. I advise you to think about it, and find it out. 
Silly people sometimes like, or take a fancy, as they 
call it, at first sight, to pei-sons who do not deserve 
to be liked ; who have bad tempers, bad chaiacters, bad 
qualities. Sometimes silly people take a dislike, or 
an antipathy, as they call it, to those who have 
good qualities, good characters, and good tempers. 

Ros. That would be unlucky, unfortunate. 

Moth. Yes, unlucky, unfortunate for the silly peo- 
ple ; because they -might, if they had their choice, 
choose to live with the bad, instead of the good; 
choose to live with those who. would make them un- 
happy, instead of those who would make them happy. 

R^s. That would be a sad x\v\iv^ Vft^^^4^iwaktfc«t^ 
9^ery sad* Feriiaps the lady \o >N\von\ \ \o^ ^ ^ 
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like^ or — ^what do you call it ? an antipathy, may be a 
very good woman. 

moth. She is a very good woman, Rosamond. 
' Ros. I will not be one of the silly people, mother. 
1 wiil not have an antipathy. What is an antipa* 
tliy, mother? 

Moth. It is a feeling of dislike, for which we can 
give no sufBcient reason. 

. Rosamond stood still and silent, considering deep* 
ly, and then ' suddenly burst out a laughing. She 
laughed for some time without being able to speak. 
At last she composed herself. 

Ros, Mother, I am laughing at the very silly rea- 
son I was going to give you for disliking that lady ; 
only because she had an ugly, crooked pinch in the 
front of her black bonnet. 

Moth. Perhaps that was a sufficient reason £)i 
disliking the bonnet; but not quite sufficient for 
disliking the person who wore it. 

Bx>s. No, mother; because she does not always 
wear it, I suppose. She does not sleep in it, I dare 
say ; and, if I were to see her witliout it, 1 might 
like her. 

Moth. Possibly you might. 

Ros. But, mother, there is another reason why 1 
dislike her, and this, perhaps, is a bad reason ; but 
still I cannot help msliking her; the thing which 
makes me dislike her, she cannot take off when she 
pleases. I cannot see her without it, mother ; this is 
% thing I must always dislike ; I wonder whether you 
took notice of that shocking thing ? 

Moth, When yoi^ have told me what that shock- 
ing thing is, I shall be abl( to tell you. What do 
you mean^ Rosamond ? 
jRos. TbeUf motberi yd i\d nol ^^^ \X.^ 
Mo^A. It I Wlmt? 
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Ros. When her glove was off, did you not i^ 

the shocking finger, mother, the stump of a finger, 
and a great scar over all the back of her hand ? 1 ' 
am glad she did not offer to shake hands with me. 1 i 
think I could not have touched her hand ; I should ' 
have held mine back. 

Moth, She would not have ofiered that hand to 
you ; she knows it is disagreeable. Did you obsen^ 
she gave me her other hand ? 

jRo5, That was right. So she knows it is disa- 
greeable. Poor woman ! How sorry and ashamed j 
she must be ! 

Moth. She has no reason to be ashamed ; it does 
her lionor. 

Itos. Does her honor! tell me why, mother; 
you know all about it, do tell me, mother. 

Moth, She burned her hand in saving her little 
grand daughter from being burnt to death. The 
child, going too near the fire, when she was in a room . 
by herself, set fire to her frock ; the muslm was in j 
flames instantly ; as she could not put out the fire, sfie ^ 
ran screaming to the door ; the servants came ; some 
were afraid, and some did not know what to do. i 
Her grandmother, hearing the child scream, ran up 
stairs, and saw her clothes all on five. She instantly 
rolled her up in a rug, which lay before the hearth, 
and that extinguished the fire. 

Ros, Extinguished! — What is that, mother? 

Moth, To extinguish a fire is to put it out. When 
it is put out by throwing water upon it, it is quenched: 
when, by covering it up, as, in this instance, with 
the rug, it is smothered. — So here this good lady 
extinguished the fire by smothering it. She, however 
/did not escape unhurt, ^\\ow«^\\ s\\e ^\^xv;i\.^v\5cyax.wi« 
ifiiow that she was burnt. ^v\X vjVwv \\\^ ^\^k» 
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had dressed the child's burns, then she showed him 
her own hand. It was so terribly burnt that it was 
found necessary to cut off one joint of the finger. 
The scar which you saw is the mark of that burn. 

Ros. Dear, good woman ! Oh, mother, if I had 
but known this ! Now I know it, how differently I 
feel ! How unjust, how foolish to* dislike her for a 
pinch in her black bonnet, and for that scar ! Mother, 
I wouldn't draw back my hand, if she were to shake 
hands with me now. I wish to go and see her now. 
Will you take me with you to her house in the country ? 

Moth. 1 will, my dear. 



LXXVI. Lesson Seventy-Sixth. — Mother, 

Where is Hel 

• 

The little child, who loves to see 

The bright sun shining clear, 
Is often asking, "Where is He 

Who placed the bright sun here? " 

She sees the moonlight softly gleam. 

And stars with twinkling ray, 
And asks, " Who made that gentle beam. 

Almost more fair than day ? " 

She gathers, for her mother deai*, 

A blossom rich and rare. 
And asks, " Who put these colors here, 

And mixed them with such care ? '* 

'Tis God, my child, — ^who will impart 

More glorious objects still, 

A temper mild, a feeling li^^sV, 

And strength to do Yv\s viWV 
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LiXXVII. Lesson Se\t:nty-Seventh. — TTie Itoi 

mid the Grape-Vine, 

Id a beautiful garden, my dear little maid, 
A grape-vini^ had twjiied itself ipto an afbor, 

Andy undef its branciicS, in beauty arrayed, 
A small, but sweet rose-busn deligfatM to harbor. 

The blush on its leaves was as brilliant and ligbt» 
As that w)iich on modesty's ch%ek oft reposes : 

And it beamed with a freshness as fair to tne signty 
4s youUi in its iimocent beauty discloses. , 

Those thought, who had seen it, its grace and its bloom 
Resembled Uie charms of .^ sweet little child ^ 

And while giving delight b^ its grateful perftime, 
Ccmipared it to her who is pleasant and mild 

One beautiful morning, when nature was gay, ' 

And the sun, coming up^ in bis splendor, was seen* 
The grape- tine appeared m her richest array 
'Or dew-drops, tnat hung on her mantle of green. 

She raised up her head, and looked down to the shade, 
f Where the sweet little rose-bush was blooming below. 

And shaking her curls, she disdainfully said. 

In words that were chilling as pride could bestow : 

" You have dressed yourself out in a beautifiil st3rle. 
To attract all the gazers whiph come to your view} 

And perhaps you expect, by your graces the while, 
To become, for a time, even m> rival too. 

Now put off those garments— 3'ou look like a fright 5 . 

And don't try to smile and to blush as ^ou do ; 
You think by this folly you give some delight 5 

But w hen I am present, pray who would see you 1 " 

The rose rcfJly blushed the dpep scarlet qf pri^e. 
To &ee one so much older so cross and ill bred ; 

And she turned her sweet face towards a shrub by her sid«. 
Which gladly supported her innocent head. 

But the skies, before long, were oVrcast with deep g^oom, 
Tlte red iightniugs flashed, and v\\e xewpeav gtw* h»M\ 
The high rrape-vine tre.«ib\»d in feat o? \\et ^xw— 
Slit 3ic innocent rose-\»ttsh\ooVcduvvi;«dw»A««a*A. 
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Not lone had the winds whistled boarseljr around, 
And deet> peals of thunder come bursting betvireeii'^ 

When the fair haughty vine was all thrown to the gromul^ 
And the arbor lay low, witli its ringlets of green. 

The loud storm was hushed, and the sun's brilliant raj 
Shone gayly on nature, and opeuod each sweets— 

When Mary, young, innocent, modest and gay. 
Stole into bier gauxlen, her favorite retreat. 

She paused, as she saw the high vine laid so \oiff 

And the lesscha she learned, found its way to her heait j 

And she prayed that her God would his favor bestow. 
And bid from bef mind evil passions depart. 

She prayed, as the rose, to be modest and meek. 
Nor bvoast, like the grape-vine, of grandeur and 

For pride spoils the buNim of a beautiful cheek ; 
And a heart that is pure, is more fair tlian a face. 




jXXVTII. Lesson Seventy-Eighth.-— ITle 
Arabs and the CameUDriver. 

1. "Father," said Lucy, "I wish you would be 
good as to give Harry and me one of your old 
't of puzzles." 

2. " My old sort of puzzles, my dear! What do 
u mean ? " 

3. " Such qilestions, I mean, as you used to ask 
sometimes when we were sitting round the fire 

t winter.^' 

4. " Pray do, father," said Harry. *• But what- 
er it is," added Lucy, " let there be along with 
3 question some little story." 

In a few minutes, their father bejran as follows : — ► 
6. *' Three Arab brethren of a noble family were 
ivelling together for improvement. It happened 
e day, that their road Jay across a gy^nii ^^V^^ ^ 
id, where diere wais little e\s«i \.o \i^ ^^^^. «kr:s^ 
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a few tufts of grass. Towards the close of the daj 
they raet a camel-driver, who asked them if they ha 
seen a camel that he had lost, and could give him an; 
account of him. 

6. " * Was not your enamel blind of an eye ? ' sail 
the elder brother. *Yes,' said the camel-drivei 
^ It had a tooth out before ? ' said the second brother 

* And it was lame ? ' said the third. * Very true, 
replied the man ; * pray tell me which way it went.' 

* Did it not carry,' asked the Arabians, * a vesse' 
o r^gi %> d a vessel of honey?' *It did indeed, 
anPUffifi the jcamel-driver ; *pray tell me when 
you met it.' * Met it !, We have never seen you 
camel,' they replied. 

7. "The enraged camel-driver could not beBev( 
this ; he charged them with having stolen his camel 
and brought them before the prince. From thai 
manner, and the wisdom of their answers to thi 
questions which the prince asked them upon othe 
subjects, he was persuaded that they were abov( 
committing such a theft. He set them at liberty 
but requested that before they departed, they woul( 
tell how they could possibly hit upon so many cir 
cumstances that were true, without ever haiong seei 
die camel. 

8. " The brothers could not refuse to comply wid 
so just a request ; and after thanking him for his clem 
ency and kindness, the eldest spoke thus : — 

9. " * We are not magicians, nor have we eve 
seen the man's camel ; all we know of him was dis 
covered by the use of our senses and our reason, 
judged that he was blind of an eye, because — ' 

10. " Now, Harry and Lucy, explain, if you can 
the methods by which the tlaree bxothets jessed tha 

iie camel waa blind of an ey^ ^sv^ ^ass^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ 
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t))at he had lost a front tooth, and was laden with a 
^sel of o3 and another of honev." V 

11. Harry asked whether there was^toy thing m 
the camel-driver himself by which they judged. " No, 
there was nothing in or about the camel-driver that 
gave any assistance." 

12. " I wish you would help us a very little, 
.father," said Lucy. 

L^ 13. " Do you not recollect telling me this mom- 
%g that you knew my horse had been at the doof, 
though you did not see it ? " 

14. "By the tracks— oh! yes," cried Lucy. 

" No other horse ever comes up that gravel path ; 

i, and as the Arabians were travelling on a sandy desert, 

j probably they had seen no other tracks but of that 

^^ one camel. But bow "did they know that he v^as 

.iame of one leg ? " 

^ 15. " The camel would put the lame foot down 
more cautiously than the others," said Harry, " and 
the trace of that foot would be always less deep 
than those of the other three." 

16. The blind eye was a more difficult question. 
Lucy thought the camel might have swerved more to 
,one side than to the other ; or perhaps the footsteps 

might show places, where he had started out of the 
path, and always gn the same side. A few other 
guesses were made, but nothing more was found out 
this evening. 

17. The next morning, Lucy said she had 
thought of the camel and the three brothers the mo- 
ment she waked; but the more she thought, the 
more sbf* was puzzled. She was just going to add, 
"Fathei, I give it up," but Hany advised her to 
have patience a little longer. It bsK^^^eoRA.^ "^ ""i^ 
uwtaat, that her mothei ^w^ \i!^^\sv^\sst xs^ 

13 
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Iioney; a drop fell on the table-cloth, and a bee, 
which was flying about the room, settled upon the 
sweet spot. 

18. Lucy started with delight on observing this, 
and exclaimed, '' Harry, Harry, I have found it out ; 
the vessel of honey leaked — the drops of honey fell 
on the sand — and the brothers observed the little 
collection of bees, or insects, which had settled on 
them. I am right, for father smiles. As^ to the oil, 
some of that might have been spilled by the jolting 
of the camel. The loss of the tooth is all that now 
remains, so I leave that to you, Harry. You look 
as if you had a bright thought." 

19. "I remember," said Harry, *" my father, in 
the beginning of his story, told us, that there were a 
few tufts of grass on the road ; the hungry camel — for 
no doubt he was hungry in the desert — might have 
bitten these, and one of the sharp-eyed brothers 
might have seen, that in each bite a few blades of 
grass stood up higher than the rest, because of the 
gap left by the want of the tooth." 

20. " Now we have it all right," said Lucy ; 
" and we were very little helped, considering — " 

21. " But I wish we had not been helped at all," 
said Harry. 



LXXIX. Lesson Seventy-Ninth. — Children 

at Play, 

Up in the morning as soon as the lark. 
Late in the evening, when falleth the dark. 
Far in the moorland, or under the tree. 
Come the sweet voices of children to me. 
Ycu teUme Vm old, and my Viak \\.\a ®».i , 
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But. I sit in tl.e sunshine, and watch you at pTay, 
And a livelier current dotli^n through my vein, 
And 1 bless you, bright creatures 1 again and again/ 

I rejoice in your sports, when, in warm sunny weather, 
Ye are rutin ing, and jumping, and wrestling together j 
But I see what you see not — the soitow and strife. 
Of the years that will come, in the contest of life ; 
For I am an old man, and age lobketh on 
To the time that will be, from the time that is gone : 
But you, blessed creatures ! you think not of sorrow, 
Your joy is to-day, and ye have no to-morrow. 

4 

Ay, sport ye, and wrestle, be glad as the sun. 
And lie down to rest, when your pastime is done ; 
Your dreams are of sunshine and blossoms and dew, 
And the God of the blessed doth watch over you ; 
And his apgels are always commissioned to keep 
Unbroken the calm of your rosy sleep ; 
And an old man's blessing doth on ygu dwell, 
The whole day long — and so, fare-ye-well ! 



LXXX. Lesson Eightieth. — Welcome to the 

Robins. 

Most welcome sonorsters of the autumn ! 

How charming is their melody ! 
Who but their great Creator taught 'em 

To warble forth such harmony ? 

Sing then, ye Robins ! ever gay, 
Such notes are pleasing to the eax \ 

y?5, sing ye will, the vnntrj ^^aij ^ ^. 
When all around is coVd ^nd. djt^«- 
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I love your plumage, biown and red ; 

And all your fris^jng, sprightly airs. 
That seem to say each pretty head 

Is not perplexed with petty cares. 

In truth, your summer cares are gone, 
About each lovely, infant brood. 

And now you seem to have but one— 
Where to obtain your daily food. 

Bui, sure, ye may on Heaven depend, 
Ever secure of all supplies ; 

One bounteous Father is your friend, 
And He no needful food denies. 

Hence man, by Christ, is plainly taught 
To mark the winged fowls of Heaven ; 

Though they no storehouse ever sought. 
Yet food for them is duly given. 

" Your Heavenly Father feedeth them,^' 
With food convenient, day by day : 

One question doth your fears condemn ; 
" Are ye not better far than they r " 

Him may we learn to tnist, discreetly, 
Whether with few or many cares ; 

And be like Robins, singing sweetly. 
While each of us his bounty shares. 



LXXXI. Lesson Eighty-First. — A Teai 

Prayer for his Scholars, 

AJ/nighty God, whose lex^der care 
Earth s meanest cieaxuxe^ ^^^t ^\ft.i^% 
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O ma} these children richly share 
Thy notice and thy^thoughts of love. 

As lambs unguarded, here they stray, 
Where folly, vice, and sin abound ; 

Ten thousand snares beset their way, 
Ten thousand foes their souls surround. 

Their guardian shepherd, Lord, become, 
For all their wants on earth provide, 

And tow'rds a blest eternal home 
Their infant steps in safety guide. 

With love of truth and knowledge pure, 
Their yet unbiased minds inspire ; 

And let thy grace their hearts secure. 
Thy goodness their aflFecUons fire. 

And O ! with wisdom, grace, and zeal. 
His heart, who prays for them, endue ; 

That he may know and. teach thy will, 
Direct, and lead to glory too. 



LXXXII. Lesson Eightt-Second. — Docility of 
domestic Animab: A Dialosrue between WiUiam 
and George. ^ 

George. — ^What are " domestic animals," William ? 

William. Domestic animals are such quadru- 
peds, or four-footed beasts, as are tamed, and live 
about the house, such asvdogs, cats, horses, sheep, 
goats and cattle. 

G. Well, here, we have somethmg to read about 
the docility of these domestic animah. V^Vi^^k^ ^sjsw 
that mean ? 

13 ♦ 
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W. The docility of an animal is its capability ol 
Deing taught, or of receiiwig instraction, A docile* 
animal is one that can be taught somethbg ; as a do- 
cile*' child is a child that can be taught^ or oae that 
receives instruction readily. 

G, I know that children can be taught a greit 
many things ; they can be taught to read, and to write, 
and to sing, and to dance. But what can dumb ani- 
mals, like cats and dogs, be taught ? 

W, You know that dogs and horses may be taught 
a great many things that are useful. The dog learns 
to guard his master's property, to go and come, to 
lie down, or stand upon his hind feet, and ask for 
food at his master's bidding ; and I have seen some 
dogs taught to go to school with the children of their 
masters, and carry their dinner m a little basket; 
without touching the dinner themselves, or permitting 
any one else to touch it. 

G, O yes, and horses leam to come up to their 
owner, in the field, to be bridled and led away to 
work ; but I don't think that cats and goats can be 
taught a great many things. ; 

W. More, perhaps, than you would suppose. I 
was the other day reading in a book of Travels and 
Voyages, in which there was the story of Alexander 
Selkirk. This is the man that the story of Robinson 
Crusoe was written about. When you have learned 
to read a little better, I will get it for you ; it is a 
very entertaining book. 

G. Well, did that book say any thing about the 
docility of cats ? 

W. Yes. When Selkirk was living on his island, 
on which ' there was no person but himself, be was 
much annoyed by rats^^that used to ^^?k bis feet 
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and cloches while he slept ; so that he was oblised to 
tame and feed some cats, 'which had been bred from 
some that had got ashore from difTerent ships. These 
he fed with the flesh of goats, that he used to catch 
and tame for his own use and amusement ; and pretty 
soon the cats became so (ame that they would he 
down about him, in hundreds, and ihey soon dehver- 
ed him from the rats. So, to divert himself, as ho 
bad no better company, he used lo get the kids, 
or young goats, around liim, with liis cats, ami sing to 
them ; and at last lie taught botli kids and cats to 
dance. Here he is dmcing wiili them. 




G, Well, that is very laughable. But what is ihe 
use of teaching these creatures to dance and caper 
about in this way ? It seems to me that they aU look 
rery much like monkeys, — kids, cats, Crusoe, and 
all. 

fV. As to thai, I don't know that there i?any harm 
ill the kids and cats looking like monkeys ; for mon- 
keys, too, are very doctfe atniKia, mv?v iw.-^ "^wA^. 
Ma sometimea very witty ', aniL m \ft^^dw»s«si ^■^ 
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•loe's looking like a monkey — if it is because he wears 
a goat-skin dress that he looks so, you ought to con- 
sider that he had no other clothes to cover him ; and 
if you say that he looks like a monkey because he is 
dancing, I imagine the ladies and gentlemen who find 
so much pleasure in a ball, will hardly thank you for 
the comphment. 

G. But this does not answer my question, what 
use there is, in these creatures' bemg taught these 
things. 

W, There is this use in it ; creatures that are do- 
cile, and receive instruction readily, are often of ser- 
vice to man, either in helping him perform his labors, 
or in contributing to his innocent amusement. Their 
docility, therefore, is of use to us. Besides, we 
naturally feel an attachment to those brute creatures 
that receive our instructions readily ; and that attach- 
ment leads us to protect them from injury^ and to 
treat them kindly, and make their condition pleasant 
to them. Their docility, therefore, is of use to them- 
selves, 

G. I suppose, then, that if we are docile, those, 
whose instructions we receive, will feel an attachment 
to us, and treat us kindly, and try to make our situa- 
tion pleasant. 

W, Yes ; and if we use what we leara, for the 
good of those who are around us, that will insure us 
the love of men, — peace in our own minds,^-and 
what is more than all, the approbation of God. — ^Be- 
sides, when we see what dumb animals are capable 
of learning, whose capacity for instruction is so much 
less than our own, we are admonished . of the duty 
of faithfully exercising o;ir superior faculties, and 
thus acquiring a greater and greater degcee of im- 
proremeDU 



• 
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LXXXIU. Lesson Eightt-Thibd. — Docility 

of Birds. 

1. It is known to almost all children who have 
ever seen a parrot, that birds of that species may be 
taught to speak many words, almost as distinctly as a 
child. 

2. They are sometimes hung up in a cage by the 
door of a shop, where goods are sold, and are taught 
to speak to persons passing along the street, and ask 
them to walk in ; and in some mstances, where oandy 
and sugar-plums are kept for sale, they are taught to 
tell little boys and girls how many plums they may 
have for a cent. 

3. I was once walking along in one of the streets 
of the city, when my attention was drawn towards a 
voice that I heard, not far behind me, singing out 
very loud, and quite distinctly, the first line of the 
little Scotch song, 

^ O dear ! what can the matter be ? " 

4. I looked in the direction of the voice, and saw 
that it proceeded from an old parrot, hanging in his 
cage, at the door of a French woman who sold ap- 
ples, and raisins, and oranges. 

5. But there are other sorts of birds, much pret- 
tier than parrots, quite as docile, and much more in- 
teresting. I mean those beautiful little singing birds, 
such as linnets and CUnary-birds, which are kept in 
cages in parlors, on account of their cheerfulness and 
die sweetness of their song. 

6. These little birds are sometimes carried ahoui 
fcr exhibition; after tbey \xw^\»^^\»!^^gpXNK^-^^w'^>sss^ 
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a great many of their amusing and very i 
icats. 

7. Id these exhibitLon<<, I have seen linnets pretend 
to be dead, and remain perfectly tranquil, and ud 
moved, wlien small cannons were fired, within an 
inch of their bodies, from a httle wooden fort. 

8. Nor is this al! , these little creatures have been 
taught to lay liold of a match and fire off the cannons, 
tliemselves. 




9. The Canary-bird, which is so named because 
it was first brought fnwn the Canary Islands, la capa- 
ble of becoming very much attached to the person 
to whom it belongs 

10. It may be taught to perch upon his shoulder, 
and feed from his hand , and it is wonderiul how 
many things it may be taught to do 

11. A Frenchman, not many years ago, exhibited 
some Canary-birds in London, which performed sev- 
eral very amusing tricks, which one would hardly 
believe, had he not seen them. 

12. One of them, taking » sUviiM kCm^b. Nq '«» 
c/airs, lassed its head between "tts \e^, «a*> ^^Sst^ 
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.tself to be turned rouad, as a bird is when the took 
IS roasting it. 

13, Another balanced itself and was swung back- 
wards and forwards, on a kind of 'iKck rope A 
third suffered itself to be shot at nnd falling down as 
if dead, to be put into a little wliee barrow, and 
wheeled away by one of his comrades * 




14. Partridges, also, lia\e been tau^lit to play 
(he partof ariillerj--men At llieword of coiiiiuanU, 
from their teacher, they would light their ma dies 
at a litllo brass furnace and it the second co nmand, 
would touch off the cannon at the noise of which 
tliey did not seem in the least fnghtened 

15. At another signal some of thi, little warriors 
fell on their sides and pretended to be dead , some 
limped away as if they w ero lame and otliois cried 
■^ll' ..-■ if thoy had been wounded but at tlie slightest 
nil .A the drum, the dead partridges )umped up, the 

ri|i'li!3 recovered the use of their loib^, aiid all 
•vcr- !i3 lively and happy as evei. 
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LXXXIV Lebson EioHTT Fourth — He 
iiagaaoia Goose 




1. Many persons seem to tl^nk that a goose is ■ 
binl iliat lias neither wit nor wisiom They Jaugh 
B-t the poor liarmless annual and seem to constdet 
it good for notliiiiT bul to be stripped of its featbeis, 
for our beds and to be roasted for our dinners _ . 

2. Indeed the goose 1 as become proverbial fir lis 
stupidity and ennblematical of a dunce for we often 
hear a dull boy or a simpleton of a man called a 
goose apd the old proverb says If all fools wore 
white caps they would look like a flock of geese." 

3. Now this IS doing great wrong to this uge*"'!! 
and valuable bird which after all has received fp-i 
its Maker as much wisdom as it wants for iis o ' 
use, and it sometimes has some left for the u e of ~ 
owners 

4. The city of Rome was Qvice 8a,ved fi.oca 
ttrucdoa by ths cacklinw oJ a gpoae ■w'tasi. -wv 
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kept awake when the array of the Gauls was going 
to attack it, and when all the inhabitants had foolish- 
ly gone to sleep. And the story that I am now 
going to tell you, gives still stronger proof that a 
goose is sometimes, a more sensible bird than he 
passes for. 

5. " I have known one," says Mrs. Hall, — " a 
snowy gander, — ^who formed a singular and devoted 
attachment to a gentleman, and never deserted his 
side, if he could avoid it. 

^6. " When the gentleman rode, the poor bird ran 
br' flew after him. When he walked, it strolled 
along also ; and refused food, even when pressed by 
hunger, except from his master's hand. 

7. " At dinner time he used to sit patiently out- 
side of the window that opened upon the lawn, eyeing 
his protector ; and standing first on one leg, and then 
upon the other. 

8. " But the greatest proof of superior intellect, 
thtit he evinced, was, one afternoon, when following 
nis master through some marshy ground, that skirted 
a neighboring bog ; the , gentleman, trusting to his 
knowledge of the dangerous district, did not take heed 
to his way as he ought, and presently found himseli 
sinking into a bog-hole. 

9. " The efforts he made to get out, onjy sunk 
him deeper, and he must have been inevitably swamp- 
ed, had he not crossed his fowling-piece over two 
fallen trees, one on each side of him, and held fast 
by that, although he had not strength enough to free 
himself from the thick mud, and the rank, tangled 
weeds. 

10. " His faithful dog, seeing his master in this 
dilemma, trotted off for as5\ataxMi^\ %sA ^^ i^j^sst^ 
u/hr walluDg around him, «t!»\dc5sv^ \i^ \«»^'«sp 
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cackl ng iii an under tone, at length raised himself 
into the air, and flew round and round over his head, 
making, at the same time, the loudest noise that he 
could. 

11. ^^ This attracted some turi^utters to the spot, 
and the gentleman was extricated from the bog, 
before his servants, alarmed by Rover's having come 
home without his master, had time to come to his 
assistance. 

12. ^'Nothing could exceed the poor gander's 
delight when he saw his friend again at liberty. He 
rubbed himself, like a cat, against his legs, shook his 
wings and cackled with much glee, and I can say 
that, for the remainder of his life, he was treated 
with that high respect which was due to his eminent 
services." 

13. I trust we shall hear no more from silly or 
mischievous boys, about the stupidity of a goose, 
until they will tell us how, if they had been in the 
situation of this gander, they would have contrived 
better than he did. 



LXXXV. Lesson Eighty-Fifth^ — Honettif the 

best Policy. 

1. Honestus Woodman's cottage stood 

Just by the margin of a wood, 

Through which a river, deep and slow, 

By old trees shaded, used to flow. 
8. He was not rich, this Mr. Woodman ; 

But yet, he was an honest, good man, 

Who got his living by his labor ; 

And Mr. Cheathim was his neighbor. 
S. The little Woodma^s, though 'twas cod,— » 

For it was now quite \ai^ m i^^Vy^mu-r* s 
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Went daily to a distant school. 

Where a good lady came and taught 'em. 

4. Their summer jackets, patched and thin 
(For Mrs. Woodman did not patch ill), 
Were buttoned up close to the chin ; 
And each, because he had no satchel, 
Carried his slate beneath his arnl. 

That nothing hard might scratch or knock it r 

While nuts and apples from the farm, 

And his '* Young Reader," stuffed his pocket 

5. One morning Mr. Woodman rose ; 
Went out ; and, by his reddening nose, 
Finding it colder grew and colder, 

He took his axe upon his shoulder ; 

For, in such keen and frosty weather, 

His family, if kept together, 

Would almost freeze, and that he knew wellg 

Without a good supply of fuel. 

6. So out he went, and near the brook, 
His stand beside a tree he took. 
'Tvvas large — one of the largest oaks— 
And long the sturdy Woodman's strokes, 
As on its trunk with force they fell. 
Through all the forest echoed well. 

7. At last, a good deal out of bream. 
Though not, as boys say, " tired to death,*' 
Honestus Woodman thought it best 

To stop a little while and rest. 

8. But turning to sit down, he tripped 
Against his axe, and in it slipped. 
Down, down it sunk : his axe was gone : 
And thus, aloud, he made his moan. 

9 *' Alas ! alas ! my axe is lost ! 

An axe I valued as a brother! 

An axe that so much money cost ! ^ 

Ah me 1 where shall I get anSother 1 " 
10. Perhaps my readers ou^\v\.\oVTkw«» 

That tfaew things Yiaypotie^XoTL^^^^ 
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In days of fable — ^those old times 
That poets tell of in their rhymes^ — 
When sylphs rode round on every breeze. 
When oreads danced on cliff and moontaiii. 
When dryads dwelt in hollow trees, 
And naiads lived in brock and fountain. 

11. Now, when the water-nymph that drunk 
The wave where Woodman's axe had sunk« 
Heard his lament, she took her clothes, 
And put them on, and gently rose ; 

And, when she saw him looking at her. 
She asked him what could be the matter. 

12. He told her frankly all about it : 

'• My friend," said she, " I do not doubt it ; 
J. heard it plunge ; and, though it lies 
Below the reach of mortal eyes. 
Be of good courage ! never mind it ! 
I'll down, and see if I can find it." 

13. She sank : — almost as quick as thought 
She rose again, and with her brought 
An axe of silver. The rich prize 

She held up before Woodman's eyes, 

And, with a smile and courtesy, 

" Is this the axe you lost ? " said she. 

14. '' Oh, no ! " said he, and shook his head 
" Well, then," the smiling naiad said, 

*' Here, on the bank, let this remain, 
And I'll go down and try again." 

15 She sank ; and, instantly', behold, 
Up came she, with an axe of gold ' 
Pure, solid gold — ^the helve — the head : 
** Is this the axe you lost 1 " she said. 

16. ** Oh, no, no, no ! " the man replied, 
*' This is not my old axe " — and sighed : 
J* This is of very different ore, 
And worth, no do^bt, a great deal more ; 
And much more brightly does it shine ^ 
But 'tiB Dbtniipe — ^no, 'lis not mm^*' 
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.7. " " Indeed I " aaJd she, " well, let this tie 
With thai one. and once more I'll try." 
She sunk : — ahe rose above the tide. 
"Ay! that ia my axe," Woodman cried. 
As soon aa she ecu Id raise and show it. 

8. "I know it is," said she, " I know it : 
I thought your honesty to try ; 
And since you cannot tell a lie, 
At least, sir, since you hate not told one, 
The steel, the silver axe, and gold one, 
Are all your own t to all the three 
You're welcome, for your honesty." 

.9 She ceased, and sunk ; and Woodman gave 
His last look at the closing wave, 
Then homeward turned. His neighbor Chealhim 
Chanced, ere he reached his home, to meet him ; 
And, having seen the precious load. 
And learned by whom it was bestowed, 
He thought he'd go and lose his axe. 
So, following in his neighbor's tracks, ^ 

He reached the tree, without once stopping, " 

That Mr. Woodman had been ohopijins, 

0. Ht cut away awhile, iVtn alo^i^ei — 
And, ooking round, Vvs ML© \vft ii«\!^^ 
14 '* 
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Into the stream. Down, down it went ; 
And down sat Chcathim to lament ; 
In loud and wcll-disscmblcd tone. 
Repeating Woodman's very moan. 

21. ** Alas ! alas ! my axe is lost ! 
An a\c I valued as a brother ! 
An axe that so much luuiicy cost ! 
Ah me ! where shall I get another ? " 

22. Scarce had he tinished, when, behold. 
From the deep stream that was so cold. 
By this time, that it almost froze, 

The beauteous Water-spirit rose. 

23. She asked him whv so loud he cried : 
He answered — **0h, in this deep tide 
I've lost an axe, ma'am, that I prize; 

Ay — as I do my very eyes. » 

24. And as the weather is so cold, 
And I am jjcttin'; rather old, 

1 fear to plunge into this river : 

The thonixhi's enouijh to make me shiver \ 

25. JMy axe ! ali, sadly shall I rue it. 
If sonic one will not holp me to it ; 
Can you not now, my dear, good naiad. 
Go down and cret the axe that I had 1 " 

20. ** ril see," replied the naiad fair. 

She sunk : — slie rose ; and, high in air. 

Held up an axe of purest gold. 
27. " Ay— that's my axe," said he. " Hold! Hold!* 

The Genius of the river cried, 

*' I am not cheated though youVe lied. 

This axe is mine ; as for your own, 

Which you so piteously bemoan. 

If ever you again would view it. 

No doubt you'll find it where you threw it.: 

Mine I shall lay up on my shelf; .^ 

And you may dive for yours, yourself" ^"^ 

Moral — Those, who lo tTw\\\ uxosx. cXo^^l ^\it3&^ . - 
Aie always ihe mosx ^o\\Uc» -^ 
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